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MOBILIZING 
For the Future 


By F. M. BANKS . 


President, Pacific Coast Gas Association 


HE lives of most of us “stay-at-homes” in the gas indus- 

try have not been greatly dislocated by the war. To be 
sure, we are forced to do without some things to which we 
had become accustomed. We are working harder and longer 
hours. We are confronted with many new and vexatious 
problems. But we are still well fed, well clothed, well 
housed; and the daily routine of our jobs goes on pretty 
much as it did during peacetimes. We are safe, comfortable 
and, in the main, undisturbed. 


In the meantime, millions of our fellow countrymen have 
been torn from their families and friends and scattered all 
over the world. Their lives have been completely disrupted. 
On Attu, at Guadalcanal, in North Africa, in Sicily, at 
Midway, in the Coral Sea, and along a hundred other bat- 
tlefronts they have been required to bear hunger and cold 
and disease and constant danger. They have been called 
upon to perform prodigies of valor and self-sacrifice—to 
give everything they have, including their lives, to the 
cause for which we are fighting. 


It is a sobering thing to compare our lot here at home 
with their lot overseas. By contrast, the jobs we are doing 
seem trivial, unimportant. We find some comfort in the 
thought that without production behind the lines there 
would be no victories, that our efforts on the production 
front are perhaps as essential as their efforts on the fight- 
ing front. Yet we cannot help feeling that we should do 
more, if for nothing else than to compensate for the relative 
“softness” of our jobs. 


With this in mind, as the 50th anniversary year of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assocation draws to a close, perhaps we 
should make an audit of our war efforts, see what we have 
done and what we have left undone. 


On the debit side of the ledger we can place many fine 
accomplishments. As an industry we have thrown all our 
resources and energies into aiding the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Deprived of adequate supplies, materials 
and manpower, many of our companies have performed 
miracles of improvisation to serve gas to essential war 
plants. We have drawn heavily on precious reserves to 
supply the seemingly insatiable demands of war industries 
and their workers. Our people have bought and are buying 
millions of dollars in war bonds. We have gone to great 
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trouble and expense in protecting our vital plants and 
facilities against sabotage and enemy action, and we are 
prepared to maintain our service in the face of any con- 
ceivable disaster. Our manufacturers have devoted the 
plants which formerly supplied ranges, water heaters and 
furnaces to the manufacture of supplies and munitions 
needed by our armed forces. 


On the whole, I don’t think we need be ashamed of what 
we have contributed to the war effort. We have done our 
jobs and done them well. 


But it seems to me that we on the home front have an 
added responsibility of major importance over and above 
our current daily tasks—a responsibility which I feel we 
have not so far adequately recognized. Ours is the task of 
providing the planning and leadership that will shape the 
future for which we are fighting. That is the obligation we 
owe those of our fellow Americans who are actually doing 
the fighting. Because we are safe and well fed and comfort- 
able, we have no right to sit back complacently and let the 
future take care of itself. We in the gas industry have this 
duty to perform: we are charged with the responsibility of 
planning for the future welfare of our industry and with 
marshalling the forces and resources of our industry in 
order that those plans may be realized. 


We have made a beginning, to be sure. We have organ- 
ized post-war planning committees to survey the problems 
that are likely to confront us when peace comes. Yet so 
far it is only a beginning, and as such this particular item 
must be placed on the liability side of our war effort ac- 
at Until we can truthfully say we have gone “all- 

° for the future of our industry, truly mobilized our 
wea and our energies to meet the great problems that lie 
ahead, then we must admit we are not fully “doing our bit.” 
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nance at all. 
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cans are made entirely of domestic materials. 


Try a few hundred Vulcans and prove to yourself 
that they stay accurate longer. At most meter 
manufacturers, or order direct. 
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By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor 


Dog Days 


UST as every dog is entitled to one bite, every Washing- 

ton correspondent is by tradition entitled to one dog- 
day’s essay in which he does nothing more than grouse 
about the Washington weather, view with alarm the tight- 
ening stranglehold that bureaucracy is fastening on Amer- 
ican life, and contemplate with profound: melancholy the 
futility of all forms of editorial endeavor, particularly his 
own. 

He sits for interminable hours in the few air-conditioned 
offices that afford him haven, listening to the soft, monoto- 
nous flow of self-praise in which his contacts bathe their 
strikingly unnewsworthy activities. He bristles with fevered 
indignation at the routine questions of the reception desk 
in the torrid temporary shacks that house many of the war 
agencies, and he lazes from the scene in surly relief when 
he finds that the man his conscience has driven him to in- 
terview has stepped out of the office for five minutes— 
much too long to wait to see anyone these days. 


Devoid of inspiration, empty-handed as to facts, dour 
and contemptuous in his opinions, he surveys with mount- 
ing panic the endless inches of white space that words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs from such a sublime sterility are 
supposed to fill. With the wolf of want at his heels, and 
the hair shirt of sinful pride on his sweating back, he lis- 
tens to the approaching crack of the whiplash of an edito- 
rial deadline. His fate has caught up with him, and he 
knows it. 

it is out of such tragic stuff that obscure suicides and 
great campaigns of liberation are born. Our profound and 
studied opinion is that no one should believe anything that 
comes out of Washington during the dog-days, or until it 
has been subjected to the mellowing influence of the first 
September rains. 


Conservation 


The voluntary conservation programs that are about to 
be launched by OWU are really an extension into other 
fields of the same idea that worked out successfully in 
achieving gas conservation last fall and winter. The first 
blast in the current campaign, which will include coal, 
petroleum products, transportation, electricity, water and 
communications, was in an OWI press release issued late 
in July and signed by Ickes, Eastman, and Nelson. 

The government’s contribution will be in the form of 
pep talks to the industries involved, OWI news releases, 
and probably radio talks when, as and if the situation in 
any particular field appears critical enough to warrant 
special and individual treatment. 


AGA will go ahead plugging the economy in consump- 
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tion of gas theme, and it is expected and hoped that indi- 
vidual gas utilities will again use their native ingenuity 
and advertising appropriations to tell the story to their 
own customers. 


The advantage to the gas industry in going along with 
this program for another year hardly needs to be pointed 
out. The whole spirited cooperation that the gas companies 
extended in the first campaign was productive of more 
benefit to the industry than just the saving in gas consump- 
tion would indicate. When it became necessary earlier this 
year for WPB to call the electrical industry on the carpet 
for its business-as-usual promotion methods, the example 
of what gas had done was pointed out as a story with a 
moral to be pondered and an attitude to be used as a pat- 
tern. 


Last year’s campaign was accompanied by some vague 
references and hints at possible gas rationing, with the 
ubiquitous example of what is being done in Britain as a 
possible procedure. This year there seems to be a complete 
absence of any threats on this score, and in its place a 
rather high confidence that the industry can and will work 
out its conservation problems with a minimum of bureau- 
cratic compulsion. 


One of the major benefits of wartime regimentation of 
the natural gas industry may well be a surviving spirit as 
well as a formula for closer industry cooperation than has 
ever existed in the past. Not that natural gas men on their 
own have been by nature uncooperative in times past, for 
we could introduce innumerable instances of mutual and 
unselfish devotion to the common good in the history of 
the industry. 


Oftentimes, too, the willingness and the desire for coop- 
eration have been present, only to be thwarted by musty 
legalistic thinking, shrewd financial veto, or devotion to an 
outmoded organization structure. 


The willing interconnection of systems, the unitization 
of reserves and the joint operation of gas fields for the 
maximum of gas recovery with a minimum utilization of 
precious and critical steel have all been essentially indus- 
try undertakings, made with a minimum of pressure from 
the government agencies responsible for the conduct of 
the war. 

In the main, and most notably as a result of the organ- 
ization of the Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
of the PAW, government has had only to indicate the broad 
overall problems and the objectives to the natural gas in- 
dustry, and from there on out the gas men themselves have 
worked out the ways and means of best attaining the de- 
sired goals. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that the real spokes- 
men of the natural gas industry are to be found in the 
advisory and district committees of PAW and WPB, and 
in the executives who comprise those committees. The im- 
portance of the liason between natural gas, natural gaso- 
line and liquefied petroleum gas is being recognized as it 
has never been recognized before. 

It is not beyond the range of possibilities to hope that 
the new sense of industry organization and cooperation that 
has developed under the irksome aegis of governmental re- 
strictions may continue to flourish as a powerful and unify- 
ing force after the need for those restrictions has ceased to 
exist, and that natural gas will emerge a stronger, more 
unified and more progressive industry than it has ever been 
in its history. 

If gas industry organization after the war is to survive 
in anything approximating its present form, we believe 
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that such organization will have to take into account the 
challenging position of natural gas, and accord it a posi- 
tion compatible with the dominance that it has rightfully 
attained. 


War Bonds 


We are currently favored with a communication from 
the Office of War Information which informs us that “The 
government is relying heavily on the business press to 
help it reach its goal” (of 15 billion dollars for the Third 
War Loan) and that any articles we carry will be a factor 
contributing to the shortening of the war. If any word of 
ours can in any way help to shorten the war by so much as 
a single day, that word will be said again and again so 
long as there are ears that may listen to its message. For 
we hold that no price in money, or in labor, or in submis- 
sion to the mandates of a regimentation that we loathe is 
too great to pay for peace. 


Leaving to the OWI the matter of turning out the con- 
vincing copy that only the master propagandists of the 
administration have been able to master, we nevertheless 
’ commend the government for the realism and the honesty 
in which its current campaign is being clothed. We are 
pleased to note that the third drive for war bonds is being 
backed by sound anti-inflation argument, instead of the 
shallow and specious insinuation that somewhere in the 
world some American soldier’s cartridge clip might go 
empty if enough cash were not forthcoming to buy him 
his needed ammunition. 

To the extent that any administration spokesmen come 
clean with the American public, we are for them, and to 
the extent that they resort to intellectual trickery and be- 
suiling half-truths, we are in adamant opposition. The 
Third War Loan drive is on the level, and the reasons 
advanced for its necessity are honest, logical and sound. 
We commend it to the fullest cooperation of the natural 
gas industry. 


Peace 


Washington has become acutely aware, in the past few 
weeks, of the fact that the war is one day destined to end 
and that the problems of peacetime readjustment will be 
just as knotty, and perhaps even more so, than those of 
preparing for and waging war. Chronic job seekers are 
already putting out tentative feelers, more often than not 
to representatives of the industries over which they wield 
some degree of wartime power as a hedge against the day 
of demobilization of the vast civilian army that is fighting 
the battle of Washington. Top-notch men who have worked 
at the thankless jobs that have been thrust upon them, and 
who have taken a psychological, physical and financial 
beating in the cause of patriotism, are some of them be- 
coming restless. and it is safe to assume that many of them 
will be among the first to get away from government serv- 
ice and back to the business of caring for their own per- 
sonal business interests. 


WPB is now considering the policies that will be insti- 
tuted to bring about an orderly transition of industry from 
a war to a peacetime operation. Since the prosecution of 
the war to its ultimate end may be accompanied by a grad- 
ual rather than an immediate falling off of government 
orders it is probable that before long someone will have 
to decide what civilian industries are going to be permitted 
first crack at the waiting backlog of consumer orders. 


With this thought in mind, it seems to us that realistic 
postwar planning should get away from some of the mystic 


crystal gazing that it has indulged in, and start making 
studies of just what it can offer the market in the shorivst 
possible time, and in response to the greatest immediate 
demand. The great laboratory secrets that business proyh- 
ecy projects as the by-product rewards of research in the 
science of destruction may or may not materialize. But in 
the meantime millions of people will want a stove than can 
bake a cake; will want a furnace that will heat a bun«a-. 
low; will want a refrigerator that will cool a watermelon. 
The industries and the companies that will first be able to 
start catering to this simple, homely demand will be those 
which are ready with a know-how, know-what and know- 
where of manufacture, merchandise and markets. They will 
be the ones which will have concrete programs to submit, 
and in our opinion the time is at hand when a bewildered 
bureaucracy will receive these programs with open arms. 


All that the man with a bear by the tail wants is someone 
who will help him let go. 


Tax Relief 


Until Congress gets back to brave the terrors of Wash- 
ington after its summer recess, which ends in mid-Septem- 
ber, nothing definite can be predicted on the question of 
relief from excess profits taxes that is likely to be intro- 
duced by Congressman Disney. We understand that a tax 
expert, consultant to the Ways and Means Committee, has 
been looking into the matter from a sympathetic angle. The 
original idea of some of the proponents of the measure 
that it could best be enacted by slipping it through without 
any publicity has now been abandoned. 


Everyone knows that any legislation affecting public 
utilities is due for a good airing whenever it is taken into 
consideration; it has always been our opinion that a posi- 
tive statement of the industry’s side of any question is 
much more productive of support than is a hasty denial of 


the accusations that hostility and prejudice may introduce. 


If the measure is brought up and passed in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, it may be passed as an amendment to the 
present tax bill, which would afford relief for the current 
tax year. If, on the other hand, it hangs over until a new 
revenue bill is passed, even if it is then included, it will 
not in all probability be made retroactive, and will apply 
only to 1944 taxes. 


The burden of introducing the brief in evidence for the 
measure has been taken up by a group of natural gas com- 
panies, but in our opinion it should be a matter for active 
nation-wide concern and cooperation. 


Stepped-up refinery output of gasoline and light oils 
along the Atlantic seaboard has given rise to a critical stor- 
age situation in the matter of the residual oil that is the 
normal complement of such output. This oil, essential in 
manufactured gas operations, is also a prime necessity as 
fuel for the navy. It now appears that unless additional stor- 
age capacity is made available, aside from that at the refin- 
eries, the peak production of gasoline and light heating oils 
may be seriously imperiled. The suggestion has been made 
that any unused capacity of the eastern manufactured gas 
plants could be used for this purpose. Without presuming to 
advise the manufactured gas industry, which is a little out- 
side our field, we merely suggest that a speedy and volun- 
tary offer of cooperation in this respect would be welcomed 
by the PAW, and would be recognized in Washington as a 
further evidence of the industry’s unselfish devotion to the 
national welfare. 
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GAS at WAR 


Laboratories Commended 


The American Gas Association test- 
ing laboratories have completed im- 
portant war work with “unusual effi- 
ciency and dispatch” according to 
Government authorities in charge of 
the program. Arthur F. Bridge, presi- 
dent of the Association, has received 
a letter of appreciation from Dr. 
James B. Conant, acting director, 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, Washington, D. C. 

= ss 


Essential Activities Listed 


In a list of essential activities re- 
issued by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion on August 17 as they pertain to 
the gas industry, are the production 
of chemicals and allied products and 
essential derivatives thereof, including 
compressed and liquefied gases; pro- 
duction of petroleum, natural-gas and 
petroleum and coal products, includ- 
ing production of tar and pitch, coal 
gas and coke; and heating, power, 
water supply and illuminating serv- 
ices, including electric light and pow- 
er, water and gas utilities. 


Stove Rationing 


Rationing of domestic heating and 
cooking stoves became effective Aug. 
23. All domestic customers desiring to 
purchase new gas cooking or gas 
heating stoves must apply to local 
rationing boards for a stove purchase 
certificate. 

The gas appliances rationed are: 

1. All gas cooking stoves or ranges 
designed to burn natural, manufac- 
tured or bottled gas for domestic 
cooking. : 

2. Gas heating stoves which are 
above the floor stoves or heaters de- 
signed to burn natural, manufactured 
or bottled gas for heating domestic 
space without the use of pipes and 
ducts for conveying heat to such space. 

At the present time, gas water heat- 
ers, gas furnaces, floor furnaces or 
other heating equipment using pipes 
or ducts for conveying heat are not 
rationed. Additional appliances which 
are not rationed are gas hot plates, 
laundry stoves and ovens. 

Customers desiring to purchase this 
rationed equipment must secure the 
application form R900 from the local 
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ration boards and fill out same. 

Customers qualified to receive these 
ration certificates are those who do 
not have any equipment to cook or 
heat with or find it necessary to pur- 
chase new equipment to replace that 
which is worn out, damaged or de- 
stroyed beyond repair. 

All customers making application 
for gas heating equipment must qual- 
ify under the WPB natural gas Limi- 
tation Order L-31. 

Dealers must register on Sept. 1, 2 
or 3 with the war price and rationing 
boards. Included are merged or suc- 
cessor businesses, dealers who have no 
rationed stoves in stock but who nor- 
mally handle such stoves, department, 
hardware or appliance stores and all 
other stores which deal in rationed 
stoves. 


AGA MEETING 
POSTPONED 


The American Gas Association 
25th Annual Meeting, which was 
to have been held Oct. 11, 12 and 
13, has been postponed to Oct. 26, 
27 and 28. The meeting will be in 
St. Louis as originally scheduled. 
Postponement was necessary be- 
cause of the world series to be 
played between the New York 
Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals. 


Conservation This Winter 


This month marks the beginning of 
the second all-out winter effort to con- 
serve the nation’s fuel and energy re- 
sources for the war effort. 

With the national pocketbook bulg- 
ing, it is evident from company rec- 
ords that the public tendency towards 
laxity in the use of gas, electricity, 
water, and travel facilities is on the 
increase. To counteract this trend as 
it pertains to the gas industry, the 
Office of War Utilities met August 11 
and 13 in Washington with the Natural 
and Manufactured Gas Industry Task 
Committees to formulate plans now 
underway to make the public under- 


stand that the vacant room, heated 
and lighted, the dripping faucet, the 
needless trip are draining from the 
war effort energies vital to the boys 
giving their lives. 

The campaign will follow the gen- 
eral pattern of all campaigns designed 
to reach the consumer—billboards, 
advertising, bill enclosures, speeches, 
cooperation with public bodies, ofh- 
cials and civic groups. 


Members of the Gas Industry Task 


committees are as follows: 


Natural Gas Task Committee: B. C. Ad- 
ams, The Gas Service Co.; Maj. Thomas H. 
Allen, Memphis Light, Gas & Water Divi- 
sion; F. M. Banks, Southern California Gas 
Co.; John W. Batten, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; George M. Parker, Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp.; J. French Robin- 
son, The East Ohio Gas Co. 


Manufactured Gas Task Committee: 
Alexander Macomber, chairman, director, 
Manufactured Gas Division, OWU; E. R. 
Acker, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp.; A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. (ex-officio) ; H. R. Cook, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co.; 
E. H. Eacker, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
C. H. Gueffroy, Portland Gas & Coke Co.; 
J. R. A. Hobson, Jr., Department of Public 
Utilities, Richmond, Va.; Clifford E. Paige, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; John C. 
Parker, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc.; Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co.; C. A. Tattersall, Niagara-Hud- 


son Power Corp. 

The conservation program of the 
public service industries is being co- 
ordinated by a task committee made 
up of two members from each of the 
industry task committees. 


Appalachian Curtailment 


Voluntary conservation of natural 
gas supplemented by mandatory cur- 
tailment schedules during the critical 
months of December through March 
was discussed by glass manufacturers 
and War Production Board officials on 
Aug. 10 in Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
Aug. 12 in Pittsburgh, Pa. John R. 
Hostetter, chief of the glass unit, Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Division of the War 
Production Board, presided at both 
meetings. 

The meetings were attended by man- 
ufacturers of glass products other than 
containers in the Appalachian area. C. 
C. Young of the Natural Gas Division 
of the Office of War Utilities, who led 
the discussions, emphasized the serious- 
ness of the fuel situation to all indus- 
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tries which are large consumers of nat- 
ural gas. 

Approximately 400,000,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas is consumer annually in this 
area. About 65% of the industrial con- 
sumption goes into steel production. 
The possible annual shortage of natu- 
ral gas in the Appalachian area is esti- 
mated at about 12,000,000,000 cu. ft.. 
WPB officials said. 


Washington Orders 


Utility Extensions (U-1-f): The 
Office of War Utilities simplified on 
August 24 the system by which appli- 
cations for extensions of utility serv- 
ices involving small amounts of ma- 
terials are handled. 

Under the new rules, domestic con- 
sumers seeking extension of electric, 
gas or central heating service must be 
located in a critical housing area as 
determined by the National Housing 
Administration. This list is attached 
to the order as Schedule A. Water con- 
sumers need not be in one of these 
areas, as long as other restrictions of 
the order are met. 

Industrial and commercial consum- 
ers must be engaged in an essential 
activity as defined in Schedules I and 
II of CMP Regulation 5. The cost of 
the extension must not exceed $1500 
for underground construction or $500 
for other construction. 

Schedule B of the order sets up 
complete construction standards for 
each type of extension, setting forth 
the specifications of permitted ma- 
terials. 

The new order does not apply in 
any case where construction or reno- 
vation is involved costing more than 
$200. In these cases, permission for 
construction must be obtained under 
Order L-41 and the utility construc- 
tion is governed by Order U-1-d. 
U-1-f covers utility extension where 
construction or renovation cost is un- 
der $200, or where none is involved. 


Utilities Order U-1l-g: Notwith- 
standing the restrictions of U-l, gas 
extensions may be made to serve tem- 
porary construction equipment, tem- 
porary business, civic or recreational 
facilities, provided (a) the cost for 
materials is less than $1500 for under- 
ground or $500 for other construction; 
(b) the materials dismantled in 90 
days, salvaged, and returned to inven- 
tory; (c) no other producer can ren- 
der temporary service with less critical 
material. 


Plumbing and Heating Equip- 
ment: (General Limitation Order 
L-79, as amended August 21)—A re- 
vised WPB order restricts sale or de- 
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livery of plumbing or heating equip- 
ment, as defined in the order, from 
the manufacturing level down to the 
ultimate consumer except on an A-10 
or higher rating. The order also ex- 
tends restrictions to cover all except 
non-metallic plumbing and _ heating 
equipment which cost the purchaser 
less than $5 from the restriction. 


Plumbing and Heating Emer- 
gency Repairs: (PRO P-84, as 
amended August 23)—The preference 
rating assigned for repair and replace- 
ment of plumbing and heating equip- 
ment is raised to AA-5 from A-10 by 
the WPB to bring this rating in line 
with ratings assigned for needs of 
similar importance. WPB now re- 
quires a certification of need by the 
ultimate consumer for purchase of 
plumbing and heating equipment or 
parts costing over $5. Any person 
making sales of items costing less than 
$5 may use the AA-5 rating to replace 
his stock. Under the amended order 
the AA-5 rating may be used by a con- 
sumer to purchase parts or equipment 
(other than stokers) to convert oil- 
burning or gas-burning equipment to 
solid fuel burning equipment. 


Petroleum Equipment Distribu- 
tors: A new supplies section devoted 
exclusively to problems of petroleum 
equipment distributors is established 
by the WPB’s wholesale and retail 
trade division. Myron C. Shoenly has 
been appointed to head this section, 


They Gave Their All 


Boatswain’s Mate First Class George 
W. Coker, killed in action in the South 
Pacific. Employee Arkansas Louisi- 
ana Gas Co., Shreveport, La. 


Lieut. Clifford G. Zweck of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps was killed in an air- 
plane crash near Fort Smith, Ark. 
Employee Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco. 


Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., a coxswain 
on the battleship U. S. S. Arkansas, 
24, succumbed in Rockefeller Insti- 
tute in Manhattan following an attack 
of rheumatic fever which developed 
last March while his ship was en route 
to Casablanca. Employee Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 


Major J. W. Dodson of the Army 
Signal Corps was killed in an airplane 
crash while flying from his headquar- 
ters to Florida on a military mission. 
He was attached to the Second Air 
Support Command at Barksdale Field, 
La. Employee Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco. 


Signalman 3/C William H. Evans of 
the United States Navy was killed in 
action in the South Pacific area on 
May 19. He was for 12 years an em- 
ployee of the Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles. 


in which all the WPB-547 applications 
(formerly PD-IX) for priority assist- 
ance in the petroleum supply field will 
be processed. 


Petroleum Materials: PRO P-8. 
b, under which the petroleum indus. 
try secures priorities assistance in ob- 
taining materials, was amended Aug, 
9 in two important respects. 

1. Production operators are author- 
ized to use a Preference Rating of 
AA-2X in obtaining materials (other 
than maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing materials) for production opera- 
tions. 

2. It is no longer necessary for any 
petroleum operator, regardless of 
which branch of the industry is con- 
cerned, to place both a_ preference 
rating and an allotment number on 
delivery orders. 


Petroleum Equipment: (PRO 
P-98-C): Both used and new equip- 
ment in the petroleum industry may 
now be sold by one operator to a 
supplier as intermediary prior to its 
resale to another petroleum operator, 
without a direct sale being involved, 
under terms of an amendment to PRO 
P-98-C, issued Aug. 25 by WPB. The 
amended order allows suppliers to 
purchase, repair and recondition used 
equipment and then seek a buyer, be- 
cause the direct resale provision had 
been eliminated. Suppliers may now 
also purchase and accumulate odd and 
end lots of new and used oil country 
tubular goods from various operators 
and resell complete strings to other 
operators. However, new controlled 
materials acquired B suppliers from 
mills or equipment distributors under 
general preference order M-21-B-2 or 
the field stocks of oil country tubular 
goods which are now being established 
under WPB directives may be sold on 
the basis of allotment numbers. 


Standardization of Piping: 
Standard specifications for steel pres- 
sure pipe, steel pressure tubes, and 
other types of steel pipe were estab- 
lished Aug. 30 by the WPB in order 
to obtain maximum production from 
existing facilities. 

The specifications, embodied in 
Schedules 11, 12 and 13 to Limitation 
Order L-211, are part of the WPB pro- 
gram to reduce the number of types 
and sizes of various steel products. 
Schedules previously issued cover con- 
crete reinforcement steel, structural 
shapes, barbed wire, fence posts, tu- 
bular goods,- and many other steel 
products. 


Petroleum Handling Equip- 
ment: Individuals who own or rent 
equipment for handling petroleum 
products such as liquefied petroleum 
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gas equipment for private use are 
granted a preference rating of AA-5 
and a Controlled Materials Allotment 
syinbol of MRO-P-98-e for the purpose 
of maintaining or repairing worn-out 
parts of such equipment, under the 
terms of PRO P-98-e issued Sept. 1 
by the War Production Board. 


Oil-Gas Dilemma 


This winter it is expected that the 
demands of war production upon Cal- 
ifornia’s natural gas supply and plant 
facilities will reach a new high. 


Anticipating the winter peak prob- 
lem, the California Railroad Commis- 
sion last month ruled out surplus gas 
for new customers (GAS, Aug., p. 22). 
While this action freezes California’s 
industrial load, it does not solve the 
current standby fuel problem. Ordi- 
narily industries would switch to fuel 
oil, but California fuel oil is in heavy 
demand by both industrial and mili- 
tary operations, and PAW has sug- 
gested that the West Coast gas com- 
panies maintain war industries during 
the winter months by drawing upon dry 
gas reserves. Estimated life of Califor- 
nia’s dry gas reserves, if run continu- 
ously to pipeline capacity, is not long 
—more than 12 years in northern, about 
two years in southern California. 


The feeling of utility executives is 
that the dry gas reserves, which include 
also gas expensively stored under- 
eround, should be largely maintained 
for firm users. A way out of the im- 
passe is now being sought over the con- 
ference table by oil and gas experts 
meeting with representatives of PAW. 


Helium Expansion 


Greatly expanded since the United 
States entered the war, the Chemical 
Bureau’s helium plants are now pro- 
ducing approximately 25 times as much 
of this lightweight, non-inflammable 
gas as in prewar days. Currently the 
bureau is meeting the requirements of 
the armed forces for anti-submarine 
blimps, barrage balloons, meteorolog- 
ical balloons, and other uses. In addi- 
tion, considerable quantities of helium 
are employed for medical purposes, in 
diving and caisson work, and in weld- 
ing magnesium airplane parts. 

Modification of the original Texas 
helium plant, completion of a new 
plant, and construction on three other 
plants are recent developments in the 
bureau’s helium program. Additional 
drilling in the famed Cliffside helium- 


bearing gas field also has been done. 


In recognition of the cooperation of 
the Navajo Indians of northern New 
Mexico and Arizona, Secretary of the 
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ECOGNITION for “meritorious war- 
time service” was granted the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. by the 11th Na- 
val District at unique ceremonies in the 
utility’s service yard Aug. 12 before more 
than half of the company’s 1000 workers. 


A certificate of appreciation, believed 
the first of its kind on the Pacific Coast, 
was presented to Hance H. Cleland, presi- 
dent, by Capt. A. K. Fogg, district public 
works officer, on behalf of Rear Admiral 
D. W. Bagley, commandant. 

The certificate expressed appreciation 
to the company “for service beyond nor- 
mal responsibility,” and Capt. Fogg called 
particular attention “to the handicaps 
which this public service company has 
cheerfully overridden in its highly suc- 
cessful efforts to operate at an absolute 
maximum of efficiency for the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to ovr armed forces and our 
production front here at home.” 


Tribute was paid the concern’s far- 
sighted policy of anticipating increased 
consumer demands. Pointing out that the 
design and construction of navy public 
works have involved installation of facil- 
ities by the company reaching many times 
usual requirements, Capt. Fogg declared, 
“This company has materially assisted us 
in planning, in order to provide the best 
results while using the smallest possible 
amount of critical material.” 


It was recalled in San Diego | civilian 
circles that the company had looked far 
enough into the future prior to Pearl Har- 
bor to obtain materials for a vast expan- 
sion program which proceeded unimpeded 


Tribute Paid San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


President Cleland and Captain Fogg 


by priority bottlenecks occurring with the 
outbreak of war. 

Both labor and management were laud- 
ed by Capt. Fogg. In response, Mr. Clel- 
and remarked that the workers felt hon- 
ored “by this recognition for just doing 
our job.” 

“In time of war,” he asserted, “public 
utilities must assume responsibilities with- 
out precedent. Gas and electricity are es- 
sential products in the conduct of modern 
warfare.” 

The San Diego concern received the 
Charles A. Coffin gold medal in New York 
in July, 1942, for “the greatest advance- 
ment in its operation and physical plant, 
thereby making a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the development of electric light 
and power for the convenience of the pub- 
lic and benefit of industry.” 


Interior Harold L. Ickes Sept. 2 an- 
nounced that the new helium extraction 
plant being built by the Bureau of 
Mines on the Navajo reservation in 
New Mexico has been named the Nav- 


ajo Helium Plant. 
= 8 


Fire Prevention Week 


In an effort to reduce fire risks through 
the medium of Fire Prevention Week, 
public utilities will join with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association Oct. 
3-9 in its intensive nation-wide program 
to awaken the general public to the se- 
riousness of the loss of life and prop- 
erty by fire in the United States and 
Canada. 


Education of every citizen in fire 
prevention, with emphasis on the vital 
need to conserve manpower and pro- 
duction for the war effort, will be part 
of the united program of each organ- 
ization pledging support to the NFPA. 

To aid editors and publicity heads 
to prepare statements and statistics for 
editorial and news copy, NFPA has 
published a pamphlet entitled “Facts 
About Fire” which presents valuable 
data for editorial and news copy. 

In a comparative study some of the 
major causes for annual fire losses are 
given as follows: 


Cause No. of Fires Loss 
ae 125,000 $16,750,000 
2. Electrical ............ 62,000 23,300,000 
3. Chimneys, flues— 

defective or over- 

WI as isis canoes 50,000 11,400,000 
4. Defective or over- 

heated heaters..... 46,000 14,250,000 
9. Lightning ............ 40,000 9,500,000 
6. Lamps and stoves 20,000 6,000,000 
7. Electrical appli- 

ances, motors........ 15,000 2,300,000 
8. Hot ashes, coals.. 15,000 2,250,000 
9. Explosions .......... 14,000 4,500,000 
10. Oil burners _........ 12,000 5,000,000 
1l. Torches, welding 6,000 4,500,000 
12. Gas, appliances.... 3,500 1,250,000 


A fire protection policy has been es- 
tablished by the War Production Board 
to provide fire extinguishing equipment 
for the nation’s most essential resources. 
In order to insure the best possible use 
of the limited quantity of materials and 
equipment which can be spared for this 
purpose, only those resources will re- 
ceive protection which have first proved 
their urgency by securing A ratings 
from the Resources Protection Board. 

At the same time, WPB has announced 
the creation of a fire protection ocmmit- 
tee to which all applications for fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment involving con- 
struction will be directed. All other 
priority applications will be processed 
by the safety and technical equipment 
division. 


Founders of the Pacific Coast Gas Association (1893). 


FIFTY YEARS OF POGGA 


HEN the Pacific Coast Gas Associ- 


ation was organized in 1893 it had 
54 members representing 43 gas com- 
panies. Altogether they served some 
60,000 customers who used less than a 
billion cu. ft. a year. Who were these 
pioneers and what were their problems? 


1893: It is the first meeting of the 
association, and Joseph B. Crockett, 
president of the San Francisco Gas 
Light Co., is in the chair. 


“Gentlemen, we are very much pleased to 
see so many here. We will proceed at once 
to business. The purposes of this associa- 
tion are to promote not only a greater in- 
terest in the gas business and thereby gain 
more knowledge but also to bring the mem- 
bers of this association together in friendly 
feeling so that they will know one another 
and in that way be a positive benefit to 
every member of this association. The ben- 
efit does not entirely lie in the fact that 
you are going to learn something; it lies 
also in the fraternal feeling which these 
meetings engender and which cannot but 
be productive of a great deal of good.” 


Most gas men remember the lighting 
load. In 1893 J. L. Hallett of Portland 
had this to say on the subject: 


“Sixteen years ago electricity as a light- 
ing medium came into such prominence 
that the gas industries were considerably 
disturbed. Gas stocks tumbled. Gas engi- 
neers were nervous at the loud predictions 
and threatened overthrow of gas lighting. 
Columns of the news journals were filled 
with the marvelous achievements of the 
wizard of Menlo Park, in producing elec- 
tric lights of great brilliancy at such low 


se 


cost that it must displace gas, and the pa- 
per of the largest circulation in New York 
gave the companies of that city 12 months 
to close out their business.” 

E. C. Jones, Engineer of the San Fran- 
cisco company: I think we have nothing to 
fear from the electric light or any other 
means of illumination. 

B. U. Steinman of Sacramento: In the 
last six years we have bought out three 
electric light companies. Our directors say 
we have all kinds of lights—gas lights, 
electric lights and Israelites. 

John A. Britton of Oakland: We were the 
pioneer company of the state to adopt elec- 
tricity. That was nine years ago. We have 
bought out new companies and are con- 
stantly fighting opposition electric compa- 
nies. We are selling more gas than before. 


How was the stove business in 1893? 
Why should gas companies handle gas 
stoves? Here are two answers: 

F. H. Eichbaum, Pacific Gas Improve- 


ment Co.: Gas companies should handle 
gas stoves because no one else will. When 
other people see something in it they will 


IN THIS YEAR of war, the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association marks the passage of 50 years of 
progress. In commemoration of this Golden 
Anniversary, CLIFFORD JOHNSTONE, since 
1925 managing director of the association, has 
compiled and edited a History of the Associa- 
tion, recalling the outstanding events which 
have contributed to the building of the gas 
industry not only on the Pacific Coast but 
throughout the world. Mr. Johnstone's history, 
originally written in dialogue form, was taken 
from the records and proceedings of the asso- 
ciation. Excerpts are presented herewith. 


take hold of it and relieve the gas com- 
panies, 


Geo. D. Roper of the Van Wie Gas Stove 
Co.: The best reason is that the hardware 
dealer will place the stove in the rear of 
his store and will not sell it unless the pur- 
chaser says he will have that and no other. 

During the evening of that first meet- 
ing, E. C. Jones described the emblem 
of the association: 

“The emblem is designed from a 
carving made by my father in the early 
days of gas lighting in Massachusetts. 
It represents a perfect circulation of 
gas—no dead ends, the ultimate aim 
and object of every gas man. The burn- 
er in the center is emblematic of the 
point that every gas engineer works to 
—the ignition of the gas.” 

And so ended the first convention— 
oO years ago. 


1894: A very important matter in 
that year was the proposed change in 
the duty on foreign coals. California 
alone had paid 80% of all the duties 
paid on coals coming into the United 
States. It was the only state in the 
Union with no coal within its borders 
or in some neighboring state sufficiently 
near to get our supply from. Coal came 
from Japan or Australia, and as it was 
loaded only as ballast the supply was 
uncertain. 

In that year the increasing demand 
for gas stoves had greatly helped the 
gas business. In San Francisco several 
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architects in their specifications called 
for independent pipes to be run espe- 
ally for their use. This old-new trou- 
‘ste, termed electrolysis, is found to be 
very dangerous by all gas companies. 
It affects the gas pipes, rendering them 
oft and spongy. 


‘fh 1895: C. W. Quilty, president, San 
Blose Light & Power Co., was president 
“of the association. The generation and 
Muse of electricity had passed the exper- 
ental stage. The water power plants 
at Folsom and Portland were the larg- 
/ mst in the world with the solitary ex- 
“8 c@eption of Niagara. 
7 A discovery which threatened to af- 
‘4 {fect the financial interest in the gas 
Pousiness was that of acetylene which 
had many times the illuminating qual- 
ity of coal gas and could be made in 
small quantities independent of the gas 
company. However, municipal owner- 
ship and control towered above all 
other dangers. Said John A. Britton: 
“I am neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but I venture to predict that, 
should municipal ownership of the luxuries 
and unnecessaries of life become estab- 
lished, the frightened cries of multitudes 
will ring out from the desolation of de- 
stroyed municipalities when, by the looting 
of mercenary politicians, this fair land is 
stripped of its beauty and sustenance and 
becomes a prey to the hungry hordes of 


ofice seekers who know no other law than 
that of self.” 


Also in 1895 came the first mention 


; com- 
of the Welsbach mantle. 
St . 
tron 1896 (President E. C. Jones): The 
ear of discovery of petroleum in Los Angeles 
€ pur- and prospecting in many other local- 
other. ities causes gas engineers to look for 
meet- extremely low prices and a bountiful 
ablem supply. The total California produc- 
tion in 1895 exceeded a million and a 
om a half barrels. 
early Gas stoves were on their way in 1896. 
seer Said Mr. Crockett: 
on Oo 
et “We could sell gas grates but not stoves. 
a We were losing $500 a month trying, but 
burn- people always claimed they already had a 
f the stove and did not want to pay for another. 
ks to We concluded to lend stoves. Previously in 
two years we put out 237 stoves. In six 
: months we loaned 1250 and could have 
on— doubled that figure if we had had them. 
Now that we have people waiting for our 
: loan stoves we find we can sell them.” 
er 
xe mR 3 ~~ M. : — superintendent, 
ae San Diego Gas Co.: 
luties “It is important to acquaint the cus- 
nited tomer thoroughly with the gas stove. I go 
h myself and teach them every point about 
| the the stove. I take along a very nice beef- 
rders steak and broil it for them. They are de- 
ently lighted with it.” 
vame And so home service was born. 
me In 1896 the Portland company had 
sions trouble with water gas, and Charles F. 
q Adams of Portland reported: 
a “After having the fires under our benches 
_ the put out by high water and our coal supply 
eral run short by the delayed arrival of two 
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ships from Australia, we decided to install 
a water gas plant. In due time a double 
set was put in place by the U.G.I. Co. of 
Philadelphia. As long as the contractors’ 
representative was in charge it looked very 
good. Three days after he left the candle- 
power dropped out of sight and the yield 
fell to one-third. Many hours elapsed and 
then someone suggested that the heats were 
too low. Fine. We were satisfied that there 
was litle else to learn. The next evening 
the plant looked as if Satan had been 
turned loose. The apparatus was roaring 
like a thousand devils. The manufacturer 
sent out one of his engineers to give us 
more instructions. We allowed Mr. Papst 
to try out a pet theory of his own and soon 
obtained better results in more than one 
direction than we had ever obtained be- 
fore.” 


That was how Hilmar Papst came to 
Portland. 


1897: President T. R. Parker of 
Napa City Gas Light & Heating Co. did 
a little backpatting, stating that through 
the medium of the American Gas Light 


FIRST PRESIDENT 


J. B. Crockett, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Gas Light Co., served the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association as its first president. 


Journal, the association’s official pub- 
lication, its papers had gone all over 
the world. At this convention came 
the first mention of natural gas. John 
Kempf had trouble at Salt Lake City. 


“When natural gas was turned on there 
was complaint in regard to light. Burned 
through a common lava tip, it gave little 
light and when turned on full it would 


blow out. The most successful burner was 
the Welsbach lamp. 


Henry Adams, superintendent of the 
Stockton Gas & Electric Co., was the 
only other memhber with natural gas 
experience. 


“Our company controls the output of 13 
wells in San Joaquin County. We distribute 
natural gas through one set of mains, send- 
ing our coal gas through another set. Natural 
gas was noticed in an artesian well back 
in the 60’s. Later the well was bored to 
2000 ft., yielding a good supply of gas. A 
good-sized opposition developed, so we 
bored ourselves. We are still in the gas 
business,” 


C. O. G. Miller, then treasurer of the 
Pacific Gas Improvement Co., made his 
bow in 1897 with a plea for uniformity 
in gas accounts, stating that no system 
or style of keeping accounts will make 
a saving in cost, but a uniform system 
of accounts in use by a number of com- 
panies facilitates comparisons and may 
lead to large savings. 


C. W. Quilty of San Jose, a far-sight- 
ed man, spoke on the evils of munici- 
pal ownership: 


“One of the foundation stones of our gov- 
ernment is simplicity. By adding to its in- 
numerable prerogatives and extending its 
operations and ramifications, it becomes, 
like any other over-enlarged human insti- 
tution, unwieldy, inoperative, and the prey 
of human abuse and rapacity. I am asked 
if you deny municipal ownership what is 
the remedy for the abuse of the use of pub- 
lic utilities by private citizens. My reply 
is: the remedy is municipal or government 
control.” 


It was not until 1912 that the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission was start- 
ed on its successful career. 

1897 brought the first paper on the 
use of gas for water heating and space 
heating. It was by F. Foveaux of the 
San Francisco Gas & Electric Co. In 


that year came the first cry for a test- 


ing laboratory! The Pacific Coast Gas 
Association was to do some more pio- 
neering on this subject many years 
later. 


In 1897 there was no association of 
electrical men who up till then were 
mostly only half-converted gas men. 
Mr. Crockett, the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association’s first president, had a rem- 
edy. He suggested an amendment to 
change the association to Pacific Coast 
Gas and Electric Association. In 1898 
this proposal was unanimously de- 
feated. 


1898: Two events of the most unex- 
pected and opposite nature came to 
pass—the discovery of gold in Alaska 
and the war with Spain. The North, 
South, East and West rallied to the flag 
of the Union in a war which was forced 
upon this nation in the cause of suffer- 
ing and oppressed humanity. Words 
that might well have been spoken to- 
day. 
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1901: John A. Britton was presi- 
dent of the association. In spite of the 
membership’s repudiation of the elec- 
tric men as a part of the association, 
many papers on straight electric sub- 
jects were read. Said John Martin, fa- 
ther of electric transmission: 


“As members of this association are well 
aware, I have been actively engaged in fos- 
tering the introduction of electric power 
transmission as a desirable adjunct to the 
gas plants which I operate. In fact, cur- 
rent has been obtained on such favorable 
terms as to permit an enormous increase in 
the consumption of electric current for 
lighting. Yet it is with pleasure that I re- 
port that the total gas consumption is ma- 
terialy increased due to a very liberal and 
profitable policy in the introduction of gas 
for fuel purposes. I consider the two joint- 
ly—I do not think there should be a gas 
plant without an electric light plant or an 
electric light plant without a gas plant.” 


1902: The association was feeling 
its oats. It established a library, it 
amended its by-laws to establish gas 
company memberships, and it talked 
about having a headquarters office to 
furnish a year-round informaton serv- 
ice. It was at this convention that the 
first discussion on advertising is re- 
corded following a paper by R. P. 
Valentine, who said: 


“Tohn A. Britton, who does not believe 
in cut prices, says that ‘Ads should be 
changed as often as once a week and should 
be snappy, attractive reading matter.’ ” 


H. C. Keyes, Secretary of Sacramento 
Natural Gas Co.: If I am correctly in- 
formed, Mr. Britton does believe in cut 
prices and has cut the price of stoves from 


$15 to $7.90. 


Mr. Britton: It depends upon the kind of 
a cut. I sold 485 stoves in three days at 
$7.90. I am out $5000 on the transaction, 
but each one of those stoves will burn 1000 
ft. a month. Give away a little money to 
your customers and it will come back 
thousand-fold. : 


L. P. Lowe of Oil Gas Process Co., San 
Francisco lets the cat out of the bag: Mr. 
Britton has not said enough. He had a 
great number of old back-number stoves, 
and ‘also some first-class ones. He adver- 
tised that as long as the stock lasted he 
would sell any stove in the house for $7.90. 
He got rid of his dead stock. (Laughter.) 


A. Gutsch, Superintendent of the Fresno 
Co.: It seems to me it would be better to 
follow steady policy so that the public may 
know what to expect. If booms are kept 
up, at times selling stoves at less than cost, 
it will be discouraging to people when the 
regular price is asked. 


1903: President Osborn introduced 
John A. Britton as the pioneer in high 
pressure gas transmission: 


“High pressure gas transmission has been 
known for many: years. In 1885 gas was 
pumped from. the Oakland plant to a holder 
in Alameda at an initial pressure of 10 Jb. 
This was so successful that in 1897 we re- 
inforced the distribution system in East 
Oakland from a 3-lb high pressure line hav- 
ing a special governor made for the pur- 
pose. Direct high pressure distribution pre- 
sents additional difficulties, but none which 
cannot be overcome. We now have a seven- 
mile line of this kind from Oakland to- 
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Berkeley. An initial pressure of 2% Ib. 
diminishes three miles from the station to 
9 in. The services on the first three miles 
are served by individual governors. Such 
lines can be operated at from 1 to 100 lb.” 


The first woman to speak in an asso- 
ciation meeting discussed Mr. Britton’s 
paper. She was Mrs. Enloe, a cooking 
demonstrator, who said: “I am glad to 
hear you talk about good pressure. It 
is impossible to bake biscuits where 
the pressure is very low.” 


1904: Henry L. Doherty attended 
the convention and made a plea for 
better association work. 


“About $200,000 a year is spent for asso- 
ciation work in attending and conducting 
conventions. Are we getting a proper re- 
turn? The ideal association would be one 
in which each member was doing valuable 
work for the benefit of all. In no gas asso- 
ciation is the work followed up aggres- 
sively. There are 1000 gas companies but 
our associations have only 1700 members. 
I believe that to do the best work all asso- 
ciations must affiliate or consolidate in 
some way so that there will be cent. :lized 
direction to avoid duplication and that the 
work of each may be available to all.” 

John A. Britton: If this were a proposi- 
tion of consolidation, I would be its bitter 
opponent. I would not for an instant think 
of surrendering our charter. But I will 
favor the formation of a steering commit- 
tee or advisory board to make all associa- 
tion work in synchronism. I move that the 
president appoint a committee to confer 
with similar committees from other asso- 
clations. 


The motion was seconded and car- 


ried. President W. A. Aldrich of Spo- 
kane Falls Gas Light Co. appointed Mr. 
Britton and E. C. Jones. 


1905: The association heard one of 


its history-making papers, this being on 
the Compression and Transmission of 
Gas by E. A. Rix. Said E. C. Jones: 


“Mr. Rix has put the gas business into 
a new era. The ideas in his paper cannot 
be grasped immediately. Mr. Martin has 
already put two-stage compressors into use. 
He is the only man in the United States 
who has the courage to do things that are 
absolutely new. He has shown the world 
what can be done by compressing gas up 


to 100 Ib.” 


1906: Vice President C. O. G. Mil- 


ler presided in the absence of Presiden 
John Martin, who sent a message: 


“T will not dwell upon the sad story of! 


the greatest conflagration known to history 
of which so much has been written and of 
which ‘so much has been falsely represent- 


ed. Some of our members played a veryf 
important part and their stories will dem# 


onstrate what men can do under impossible 


conditions. The experiences which they} 
will relate will demonstrate how little dam- © 
age was done by the earthquake in compar- } 


ison with the great fire damage. 
The association lost its records, libra- 


ry and bookcases in the fire—all of its | 


property, in fact. But this did not pre- 
vent the members getting excited about 
a new proposal. It was a suggestion by 
Frank A. Leach, Jr., vice president and 
general manager, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., that sliding scale rates, such 
as used for electricity, might also be 
used for gas. 


W. B. Cline of Los Angeles Gas & Elec. 
tric Corp.: I am a firm believer in a uni- 
form rate. 


John Britton: This is a new field of 
thought and I know Mr. Leach approached 
it with fear and trembling. I disagree en- 
tirely with Mr. Cline. 


E. C. Jones: There is a good argument 
against sliding scale rates. Municipal au- 
thorities don’t understand them and are apt 
to fix the lowest rate as the universal rate. 

L. P. Lowe: I agree with Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Britton overlooks the socialist tendency of 
the times. 


Member Year Joined ‘ 
C. O. G. Miller Chartersmember 
C. F. Adams*....! Charter,member 
John Kempf Charter membe’ 
W. A. Aldrich ". 1898 
B. S. Pedérsen 1901 
F.C. Jones 1901 
L. H. Newbert 1903 
J. E. Kelley 1905 
R. H. Hargreaves 1905 
Van E. Britton 1906 
E. L. Hall 1906 
E. S. Jones 1906 
Henry Bostwick 1907 
J. P. Coghlan 1907 
E. W. Florence 1907 
W. M. Henderson 1907 
H. B. Heryford 1907 
H. R. Basford 1908 

1910 


F. C. Packer 


*Deceased July 15, 1943. 


PATRIARCGHS OF PCGA 


These men, who have been members of the association continuously for 
25 years or more, will be particularly honored at this year’s Golden 
Anniversary Meeting. 


Member Year Joined 
D. H. Foote 1912 
F. J. Schafer 1912 
Joseph F. Sauer 1912 
F. S. Wade 1912 
Frank Weiss 1913 
E. V. Dailey 1915 
H. W. Jackson 1915 
William Moeller, Jr. 1915 
W. G. Vincent 1915 
C. H. Webber 1915 
Robert W. A. Brewer 1915 
G. P. Egleston 1916 
R. E. Allan 1917 
W. A. Bahr 1917 
A. E. Holloway 1917 
N. R. McKee 1917 
W. S. Yard 1917 
F. F. Doyle 1918 
R. E. Fisher 1919 
L. F. Galbraith 1919 
B. F. Raber 1919 
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PCGA EMBLEMS AND 


Original hand-carved frame representing a The Basford Trophy 
gas pipe with no dead ends, later used as 
a motif for emblem of the association. Pic- 


tured: The designer, father of E. C. Jones. 


The Association's 


Past President's pin. 


Gold Medal 


iLec- Addison B. Day Medal of Honor 
unl- 
| of 
— Mr. Britton retorts: Not I. In spite of At the same convention E. L. Hall, with announcing $100 a year from him- 
everything we must develop our business. now vice president of the Portland self and the same amount from Merrs. 
= Boer ne General Fr apa" company, read a paper on “Chemical Jones, Lowe and Martin. Thereupon 
au- ison Electric Co., Los Angeles: | have Control of Oil Gas Manufacture.” Mr. W.F. Boardman arose and offered $100 
: always been prejudiced against the sliding ; 
an scale, but Mr. Leach and Mr. Britton have Jones stated that Mr. Hall had pre- and before business was resumed there 
Mr converted me. I am willing to try it. sented as good, if not the best, techni- had been $1500 a year subscribed. 
nal 1908: President C. O. G. Miller is cal paper ever given before PCGA. Later C. O. G. Miller and the Wels- 
in the chair. 1911: Heating value vs. candlepow- bach Co. added $100 each to the fund. 
ie “Those of us who were present 15 years © er became important. In the opening This fund grew in five oe 
ago when this association was formed are _ paper on the subject, E. C. Jones said: than $12,000, all of which was given 
well pleased with its great growth. psc i aie b 7 to the university. While no gas engi- 
the association has been prosperous, there n changing Irom the candlepower 1o ? : 
is hardly a gas and electric company that the heat unit standard, all of the errors aes 1 degree came from ‘it, the fund 
has not had serious difficulties during this which enter into photometry are eliminat- supp ied equipment for the university s 
period. Many years after pirates were ed. Gas of 500 Btu. would be a satisfac. gas laboratory and began a cordial re- 
driven from the seas there were pirates in tory gas and would stimulate new uses.” lationship which has endured. 
the gas business, and we still have some of ; ; 
them. Their tactics are usually to build a + = eR nti. 1 petapnis ge 1912: President Baurhyte of Los 
on as low a Btu. standard as possible. We A : . 
gas works to serve the heart of a city al- are now selling heat instead of light. ngeles Gas & Electric Corp. noted in 
| ready being served by some prosperous é ! his address that in 1910 natural gas in 
company. Like the craze for municipal John Martin: There is no difficulty in | o.e ai d ‘ EK 
) ownership, this practice is dying out, large- producing our present gas of 600 Btu., so GAG? UAEREINS Was Sapeerenee 8 ey 
| ly because it is no longer profitable. The a lower standard is not necessary and we County. Effort was made to render this 
constitution of California gives power to would be criticized for it. supply available to the cities of South- 
ee to —— utility rates. This discussion was the beginning of ern California. This noted the begin- 
aio agus arate oe : pA gag Ps bape much important work not completed ning of the Midway and Southern Cali- 
Califernia members should urge a similar until 1924 and in which the Pacific fornia Gas companies. The large amount 
change.” | Coast Gas Association led the nation. of pipeline construction led to another 
Five years later the California Pub- The final report of this committee was __ Pacific Coast “first.” Said Leon Jones: 
lic Utilities Act was passed. published in 1924. It definitely estab- “Since the transmission of gas under 
1910: Th f f 1 lished that a Btu. 1S a Btu. and was the high pressure has come into common use, 
iQ: Ihe manulacture of oil gas, basis for a change in the commission’s __we have dreamed of a perfect coupling. 
ete Coast product, was described. yegulations and for the heating value a — cB mrengs mompionpes oe 
° ° > Ss 
Said J. M. Berkeley: clause now found in many gas rates. am "he hes = emascaestie sing ae "8. 
“Great progress has been made in ‘this In 1911 John Britton’s dream of a in. high pressure line in San Francisco is 
new gas which is only a few years old. It chair of gas engineering at the Univer- _ unique in the adaptation of this process to 
is in almost general use on the Pacific’ sity of California came close to frui- the"welding of gas mains.” 
Coast. California alone has 65 operating . “tae . 
companies, all delivering oil gas except tion. He asked for subscriptions of 1913: Prof. C. L. Cory of the Uni- 
cd one.” $1000 a year for five years starting off versity of California announced that 
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Lieut.-Col. Miller 


WO leaders, long familiar figures 

at Pacific Coast Gas Association 
meetings and prominent in the affairs 
of the association, are now filling re- 
sponsible posts with the army air 
forces. 

Former PCGA President (1941) Rob- 
ert A. Hornby was recently elevated 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel and 
is serving as personnel staff officer 
at headquarters of Army Air Forces 
West Coast Training Center, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Col. Hornby, who served in World 
War I as a private in the marines, 
was commissioned a major in the air 
forces early in 1942. At the time he 
entered the army he was vice presi- 
dent and executive engineer of Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp., San Francisco. 

Following his marine tour of duty 
in the last war, Col. Hornby returned 
to the University of California. Dur- 


PACIFIC COAST 
LEADERS NOW IN 
ARMED SERVICES 


Lieut.-Col. Hornby 


ing the 1920’s he was affiliated with 
the Southern California Edison Co., 
the California Railroad Commission, 
and the Southern California Gas Co. 
in various capacities, and finally as 
comptroller of the latter company. In 
1930 he became an executive of Pa- 
cific Lighting; vice president in 1934. 


Promotion of Major Robert W. 
Miller of Burlingame to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel was announced 
recently at Army Air Forces West 
Coast Training Center headquarters. 


Col. Miller, who has been on active 
duty with the Air Forces since April 
1942, is attached to the ground and 
college training section of A-3 
(Training) Division of the AAFW- 
CTC, headquarters for all Army fly- 
ing schools in the West. Col. Miller 
was president of the Pacific Light- 
ing Corp. and a director of other 
utilities and trust companies. 


the first year’s instruction in gas engi- 
neering at the university had been con- 
cluded due to the interest and generos- 
ity of the association. Two courses were 
given in classroom and laboratory. 
Eighteen students attended. 

A new influence came into the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association with the recog- 
nition that the association embodied 
both technical and commercial inter- 
ests to a marked degree. 


1914: Five splendid appliance pa- 
pers were read and their authors— 
Messrs. C. B. Babcock, H. R. Basford, 
H. P. Pitts, B. S. Pedersen and R. J. 
Thompson—received the association’s 
gold medal. The Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation stood alone in that it wel- 
comed commercialism. This led to or- 
ganization in 1922 of the Gas Appli- 


ance Society. 


1915: E. C. Jones was president of 
the association for the second time. 
That year found the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association assembled as the host to 
the International Gas Congress. The 
collective gas exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was the first exhibit 
held at an international exposition. 


1917: President Babcock speaks: 


“At the outbreak of war the association 
telegraphed the President of the United 
States as follows: 
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“*The Pacific Coast Gas Association ten- 
ders you the united, loyal and patriotic sup- 
port of its membership.’ ” 


Later in this convention the associa. 
tion was able to donate two bathing 
and disinfecting units to the British 
army, one paid for through a collec. 
tion at the banquet and the other by 
Harold Basford in honor of Harry 


Strange of Honolulu, then in uniform. 


1920: An important step was taken. 
Van E. Britton moved that the associa- 
tion compile and publish technical data 
in the form recommended by E. L. Hall, 
chairman of the committee on techni- 
cal information, and further that the 
association engage in educational work 
with architects, builders and owners on 
house piping and appliance installation. 


From this beginning came the asso- 
cation’s Gas Engineers Handbook and 
the vast amount of work done later on 
the drafting of codes and ordinances. 


1921: President W. M. Kapus an- 
nounced that the association had fol- 
lowed L. M. Klauber’s suggestion and 
had divided its work into three sections 
—Sales, Accounting and Technical— 
with a chairman for each. All sections 
reported at the 1921 convention. 


1922: R. M. Conner reported on the 
Appliance Testing Code. Said E. L. 
Hall: 


“This code represents something entirely 
new. Nowhere else can we find a compila- 
tion of testing methods for appliances. | 
am very proud that the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association has pioneered in such construc- 
tive work.” 


Some three years later, from this 
pioneering, came the American Gas As- 


PRESIDENT F. M. BANKS, besides his 
duties on the west coast, is active in the 
affairs of the American Gas Association, 
being a member of the executive sales 
council and of the executive conference. 
He was the former chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Residential Section and is now 
vice chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Committee and the Domestic Research 
Committee. 


He is a member of the board of trustees 
of the Institute of Gas Technology. and of 
its finance committee. He was also a mem- 
ber of the institute’s organizing committee. 

Mr. Banks attended the Colorado School 
of Mines and was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1922. 
That year he became associated with the 
Southern California Gas Co. in the engi- 
neering department in Los Angeles. 

The same year he went to the company’s 
eastern division to work on a rate case, 
and later became sales supervisor in that 
division. 

He became general superintendent of 
sales in June, 1930, was elected to the 
board of directors early in 1934, and was 
made vice president in charge of sales 
later in the year. Since the merger of the 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. with the 
Southern California Gas Co. in 1937 he 
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has been vice president in charge of sales, 
advertising, customers’ department, and 
public relations. 


VICE PRESIDENT E. L. (ROY) 
PAYNE, with his father, D. W. Payne, in 
1915 founded the company known as D. W. 
Payne & Son, which in 1925 became the 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. Mr. Payne is now vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. 

Located in the center of an abundant 
natural gas supply, the Paynes visioned a 
better utilization of this fuel for heating 
homes. They early employed multiple 
small furnaces for heating the rambling 
type buildings of the section, in place of 
the common single, central system. It was 
thus the unit system became a generally 
approved way of using gas fuel. 


In 1931 Mr. Payne became a member 
of the board of directors of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association and also a member 
of the Central House Heating Committee 
of the American Gas Association. He has 
for many years worked closely with the 
association, serving on various advisory 
committees, and with the merchandising 
and manufacturers section, being elected 
vice president in 1942. 
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sociation Testing Laboratory with Mr. 
Conner as its director. 


1924: President H. R. Basford: 


“The plan of reorganization so ably start- 
ed two years ago has been followed and 
broadened. It has been plainly evident that 
if the association is to fulfill its purpose, 
we must set up a headquarters office with a 
paid secretary and assistants. This has been 
financed and accomplished. Clifford John- 
stone, an engineer formerly with the rail- 
road commission, is in charge.” 

1925: Under the leadership of Pres- 
ident E. L. Hall, a great many things 
were accomplished in 1925. The asso- 
ciation prepared and published an Ap- 
pliance Installation and Service Man- 
ual. Thousands of copies of three edi- 
tions of the manual were sold before 
its future publication was finally turned 
over to the American Gas Association. 

In that year Western Gas was adopt- 
ed as the official journal of the associ- 
ation and sent to each member. Jay 
Jenkins, publisher of Western Gas, has 
built his journal (now gas) into a 
national force in the industry. 


1928: James F. Pollard presented 
this resolution: 

“Whereas, the technical work of this as- 
sociation has been so outstanding as to 
attract national recognition, 

“Be it resolved that similar diligence be 


devoted to constructive sales effort to the 
end that our production facilities be fully 


employed.” 

1929: Something was done about 
Mr. Pollard’s resolution, for President 
C. H. Dickey reported high optimism 
over the results of the cooperative ad- 
vertising over the radio and in trade 
journals. This cooperative advertising 
program is now in its 15th continuous 


year. 


1930: Witnessed the publication of 
the Data Book on Gas Fuel for Archi- 
tects, a directory of gas appliances and 
the assembly of gas sales statistics. 


1931: President R. E. Fisher re- 
ported on the swing toward sales: 


“This program impresses upon me forci- 
bly the change which has come upon the 
gas industry. It has public relations for its 
theme and business development for its ob- 
jective, all without in any way decreasing 
our attention to technical problems. The 
natural gas exposition, which is a part of 
this convention, is our answer to the accu- 
sation that the industry lacks modernity.” 

1932: The depression reached its 

depth, but President J. L. Stone report- 
ed the establishment of the Manufac- 
turers Section of the Pacific Coast Gas 


Association. 


1933: President H. L. Masser re- 
ported the modification of the associa- 
tion as a non-stock, non-profit organi- 
zation; that the manuscript for the Gas 
Engineers Handbook had gone to the 
publisher; the establishment of a trade 
relations department in the association 
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CHARLES FRANGIS ADAMS 


On July 15 death came to Charles Francis 
Adams, a charter member of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, closing a long and illustrious 
career devoted primarily to the development 
of the gas industry in the West. 

Mr. Adams served continuously as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Portland Gas 
& Coke Co. from shortly after its organiza- 
tion in 1910 until his death and as chairman 
of the board from 1910 to 1933. During the 
18 years prior to the organization of the pres- 
ent company, Mr. Adams was president of its 
predecessor, Portland Gas Co., and of the lat- 
ter’s subsidiary, East Portland Gas Light Co. 
He was thus intimately associated with the 
management and development of the gas in- 
dustry in Portland for more than 50 years. 

During this half century, at first under his 
vigorous executive direction and later with 
the aid of his business foresight and sound 
judgment, the gas industry in Portland has 
developed into an enterprise of great value 
and economic. importance to the community. 

Mr. Adams had great faith in this enter- 
prise, and the courage to back his judgment 


in the face of serious obstacles. He was a 
constant source of encouragement to the op- 
erating executives in the application of engi- 
neering science and practical imagination to 
the manufacture and marketing of numerous 
valuable by-products, in the production of 
which the company has pioneered, and by 
which the company’s low cost gas service has 
been made possible. He favored expansion of 
the business on the basis of supplying its 
products and service at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with the maintenance of a 
sound financial condition, taking a position 
in this respect which was far in advance of 
the industry in other sections of the country. 
He early recognized the proper relationship 
between the public and industries rendering 
utility service, and was a leader among his 
contemporaries in that respect. 

Throughout the years Mr. Adams won the 
respect, admiration and affection of his asso- 
ciates and of the public by his outspoken 
frankness and forthright and wise adherence 
to sound, honest and progressive business 
practices. 


with C. A. Swigart as field representa- 
tive. This was at the request of manu- 
facturers who had been engaged in pre- 
paring codes of fair trade practice as 
required by the National Recovery Act. 


In conferring the Addison B. Day 
Medal of Honor for the first time, Mr. 
Day said: 

“The preparation of the Gas Engineers 
Handbook has called for highly specialized 
engineering ability. This medal is con- 
ferred on Frank Wills for his leadership as 
the committee’s chairman and for his own 
personal contribution to the book.” 

Under the leadership of Harry Mas- 
ser, George Egleston, William Moeller 
and Hugh Crawford, the association 
pulled through the depression. 


1936: President Crawford reported 
that the Manufacturers Section had be- 
come affiliated with the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers; that a committee of the asso- 
ciation headed by James F. Pollard in- 
itiated a movement for national adver- 
tising which has been successful. 

The Women’s Committee made its 
bow as a general association commit- 
tee, with Alma Freeburg as chairman. 


1937: President James F. Pollard 
reported a closer affiliation with the 
American Gas Association, providing 
for joint membership. 


1938: President Norman McKee: 


“The promotion of a Cooperative Gas 
Industry Exhibit at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition has been an outstand- 
ing effort. The committee headed by Earl 
Fisher has done a real job. Financing io 
the extent of $150,000 has been completed.” 


‘*Money Raiser’’ McKee, he was 
known as in those days. 


1939: President H. L. Farrar told 


the convention that millions of people 
who have passed through the gas ex- 
hibit at the Golden Gate Exposition 
have been impressed by the modernity 
of gas. 


1940: Thunder clouds were form- 
ing in 1940. President A. E. Holloway: 


“We find ourselves in a world where the 
majority of the population is at war. Let 
us all be united for the defense of our 
country. Our industry can be of great 
service.” 

1941: The clouds gather! President 
Robert Hornby speaking stated that we 
are all engaged, utilities and manufac- 
turers alike, in converting American 
industry into a great munitions and 
armament plant. The letters G-A-S 
stand for Guns, Airplanes and Ships. 


President Hornby, together with 100 
other association members, is now in 
uniform. 


1942: President R. S. Fuller said: 


“We had expected to entertain the Amer- 
ican Gas Association convention in San 
Francisco this year. Instead, we have this 
short, unpretentious business meeting. Nev- 
ertheless the association carries on admi- 
rably. To all of our associates in the serv- 
ice we extend our wishes for a speedy re- 
turn. That will mark the conclusion of the 
one big job which stands foremost in the 
minds and hearts of all of us. And now 
we are met again—still under the shadow 
of war, but carrying on our tasks reso- 
lutely, each to his capacity.” 


Charley Babcock said in his History 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association: 
“A history of the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation is a saga of men. May we be 
worthy of these men and in taking this 
glimpse into the past realize that while 
we praise bygone attainments we must 
roll up our sleeves to coming oppor- 
tunities.” 
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CENTRALIZED PLANNING OF 


STREET DEPARTMENT WORK 


(A Symposium in Three Parts) 


l. Centralized Dispatching 


By J. F. STAFFORD 


Production Engineer, Southern California Gas Company 


HE advantages of a centralized work 

planning and dispatching system are 
more apparent today than ever before. 
The need to conserve tires and man- 
power and the necessity of operating 
with limited stocks of tools and equip- 
ment stress the importance of efficiency 
in work planning and order dispatch- 
ing. 

In the central division of the South- 
ern California Gas Co., a system was 
developed on the basis that street de- 
partment work be dispatched to trucks 
to which are assigned a normal com- 
plement of men and the correct amount 
of tools and equipment to complete the 
jobs given them. This is a departure 
from the usual system of dispatching 
the orders to individuals or crews. The 
crews must all be able to work the dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs dispatched to the 
trucks they are assigned to. 


Briefly stated, this system consists of : 


1. Classifying the orders received and 
timing them for dispatch. 
2. Planning the work by: 

a. Following a weekly determined 
schedule of the kind and amount of 
work to be done. 

. Making the necessary arrangemerts 
for each job relative to material 
needed and other requirements. 


3. Dispatching the orders to the different 
classes of trucks, each of which is designed 
and equipped to work certain kinds of jobs. 


Before this system could be placed 
in effect, the following was necessary: 


1. A classification of all jobs. 

2. An order completion schedule (sched- 
ule of when the work must be done). 

3. A simple and accurate method of ac- 
counting for the kind of orders received, 
on hand and completed. 


4. A classification of the trucks relative 
to the jobs that are best suited for them. 
5. A production forecast. 


Further details of these operations 
are as follows: 
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Classification of Jobs: The work 
of the street department is classified in- 
to 61 kinds of jobs. These are listed on 
a form, “Tabulation of Street Depart- 
ment Orders” (Fig. 1), under the head- 
ing, “Description of Work.” The num- 
bers to the left in the column, “Code 
No.,” are numbers identifying these 
jobs. All the work received is listed 
according to these classifications and 
the code numbers are used to designate 
on the orders and on the records the 
kind of jobs the orders represent. 


Order Completion Schedule: A 
schedule was developed to indicate how 
soon an order should be completed af- 
ter it was received. Each code (kind of 
job) was considered and placed in one 
of the following classifications: 


“A” Dispatched immediately for execu- 
tion after being received. 

“B” Dispatched for execution within 
three hours after being received. 

“C” Dispatched for execution the day 
following the date received. 

“TD” Dispatched for execution within one 
week after the date received. 

“E” Dispatched for execution within one 
month after the date received. 

“F” Dispatched for execution within three 
months after the date received. 


ABOUT TWO YEARS ago a division engi- 
neers’ office was established in the central 
division of the Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, for the purpose of segregatiny 
all purely planning functions from straight 
field operating in connection with street de- 
pariment work. This office is now separated 
into five principal sections dealing with pres- 
sure, leakage, measurement, planning and 
dispatching. This paper, prepared by Messrs. 
Stafford, Hardin, and Cox, deals with three 


‘phases of this over-all centralized planing 


program. These papers are to be presented 
before the Technical Section of Pacific Coast 
Gas Association’s 50th Annual Meeting, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Sept. 23, 1943. 


The “Order Completion Schedule” 
Fig. 1) shows the completion schedule 
for the different kinds of jobs (codes), 

In using this schedule, the date at 
the end of the period is determined and 
placed on the order and order records, 
It is the deadline date before which 
time the order must be executed or he 
in the process of execution. To illus. 
trate, if an order to install a filter is 
received on Jan. 1, it would be given a 
deadline date of Jan. 8, because the 
order completion schedule designates 
that this order should be completed 
within one week after the order is re- 
ceived. 


When an order is received with the 
specification that it be executed on a 
certain date, or before a certain date, 
the specified date is taken in preference 
to the completion date of the “Order 
Completion Schedule.” The deadline 
date in these cases is the date specified 
on the order. 


Orders which are not executed when 
the deadline date has passed are re- 
ferred to as past-deadline orders. These 
are orders which could not be worked 
for various reasons. 


Method of Accounting for Or. 
ders: There are always on hand some 
2000 to 3000 orders of street depart- 
ment work. One thousand to 1500 are re- 
ceived and completed each week. These 
orders represent the work in three ma- 
jor districts, each of which consists of 
four operating districts. The work is 
scattered over these 12 operating dis- 
tricts in amounts that are continually 
varying. The method of accounting for 
these orders is as follows: 


When orders are received, two small 
cards (Figs. 2 and 3) are filled out in 
duplicate, showing the district symbol 
where the work is located, the code 
number identifying the work, the serial 
number of the order, the deadline date 
and the date the order is received. One 
is a white card and it is used in record- 
ing the orders received and in main- 
taining a record of all orders on hand. 
The other is a yellow card and it is at- 
tached to the order. When the order is 
dispatched, the dispatched date is placed 
on the yellow card, and it is then placed 
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‘n a “dispatched file.” This file is a 
record of all orders in the hands of 
the crews. When the order is completed, 
the yellow card is marked with the date 
of completion and it is used to record 


the number of completed orders. The 
fnal operation with the. cards is in 
matching the yellow card with the white 
card and removing them from the files. 


(See Figs. 2 and 3.) 


These cards make an accurate record 
of all orders on hand, dispatched and 
completed. Their use can be better ap- 
preciated when it is realized how much 
of the time the orders are in. transit. 
The work for a given day is assembled 
by night crews the night before and the 
orders to be worked are sent to the op- 
erating district headquarters before the 
start of the day’s work. Orders are 
given to the crews to be worked in a 
certain sequence and usually crews have 
more orders than they can possibly 
complete in one day. This is done to 
allow for any changing conditions 
which will prevent some of the orders 
from being executed. The completed 
and uncompleted orders are returned 
to the dispatch office at the close of 
each day. The cards provide a means 
of taking an accurate inventory of all 
orders regardless of whether the orders 
are in transit, in the field or in the file. 


A summary of the work in each dis- 
trict is prepared daily, using this same 
form (Fig. 4), showing the orders on 
hand at the beginning of the day, re- 
ceived, completed, cancelled, and the 
orders on hand at the close of the day. 
A summary of the reports of all dis- 
tricts is also prepared daily and these 
are summarized once each week. 


Classification of Trucks Relative 
to Jobs for Which They Are Best 
Suited: As mentioned before, this sys- 
tem of work planning and order dis- 
patching was developed on the basis 
that the work be dispatched to trucks 
which are assigned a normal comple- 
ment of men and the correct amount of 
tools and equipment to complete the 
jobs given to them. 


The trucks were classified and a se- 
lection was made as to which class of 
truck was best suited for each code. 
These selections were made as the first, 
second or third choice in dispatching 
the order. The classification was first 
made according to hill-climbing abil- 
ity, weight-carrying ability, special 
equipment (compressors, etc.), and 
man-carrying capacity. When these seg- 
regations were made the tools, equip- 
ment and normal complement of men 
were considered and standardized for 
each classification. 


Because of the scarcity of certain 
equipment, it was found desirable to 
pool some equipment for general use 
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TABULATION OF STREET DEPT ORDERS 
CRDER CUMPLETIN* SCHSCULS 


DISTRICT DATE 194. 
cope | trre A a oe D 2 Ff DLD* 
NO ORDER DESCRIPTION OF WORK . l hr, 3 hr, 1 day |7 days Oda Oday ca 
1 MAIN INSTALLATION (New) ¥ 
2 MAIN REPLACEMENT AND REMOVAL x 
3 MAIN REPLACEMENT AND ABANDON x 
4 MAIN ABANDONMENT xX 
5 MAIN RECONDITIONING és 
6 MAIN GWO'S MISCELLANEOUS 4 
7 SERVICE INSTALLATION (new) yy 
8 SERVICE INSTALLATION NEW BRANCH Y 
9 SERVICE REPLACEMENT (oUE To CONDITION) a ¥ x 
10 SERVICE REPLACEMENT (oTHER REASONS) : x 
1 SERVICE ALTERATION y y y y 
12 SERVICE REMOVAL v x y 
13 SERVICE ABANDONMENT a y y 
14 SERVICE REINSTATEMENT x 
15 SERVICE TIE TO NEW MAIN 
is SERVICE TIE OVER ye 
17 SERVICE MISCELLANEOUS WORK NS NES, “ea one . 
18 SERVICE GUARD RAIL INSTALLATION “ 
19 SZRVICE MSA INSTALLATION . a 
20 SERVICE MSA REMOVAL r % 
21 SERVICE MSA ALTERATION y y y. 
22 NO GAS v 
23 UNSATISFACTORY PRESSURE y X y 
24 SET BUTANE TANK X 
25 INSTALL FILTER » 4 
26 CHANGE REGULATOR x 
27 PAINT MSA y 
28 VENT REGULATOR ” 
29 REPLACE CURB VALVE CASING OR COVER % x 
30 CHANGE STOP COCK 7 4 ’ xX 
31 INVESTIGATE REPORT OF LEAKAGE ya x y Y¥ 
32 RECHECK REPAIR WORK v y y 
33 LOCATE PIPE x ¥y 
34 LOCATE AND REPAIR LEAK Y : y y 
35: LOCATE & REPAIR LKG.—RESULT OF SURVEY ¥ ¥ - a 
36 SURVEY—STREET OPENINGS : . 
37 SURVEY—BARRING ORDER 7 y ¥ 
SURVEY—BARRING ORDER FOOTAGE 
38 SURVEY—TEST HOLE INSPECTION x ” 
39 SURVEY—PUBLIC BLDG + 
40 SURVEY— MISCELLANEOUS " a et ee 
41 INSPECT DISTRICT REGULATORS v , 4 ¥ 
42 DELIVER MATERIAL 
43 LIGHT LANTERNS x 
44 INSPECT EXCAVATIONS AND SURFACING x 
45 DUMP TRUCK—HAUL AND/OR REPAIR DITCH x 
46 COMPRESSOR-—BREAK, DIG OR TEST MAIN ¥ 
47 WELD—ARC, ACETYLENE OR P. C. WORK yy 
48 INV. FOR CHG. FACIL.—CUST. REQUEST y 
49 INV. FOR CHG. FACIL.—CO. CONVENIENCE x x 
50 MISCELLANEOUS INSPECTIONS ° 
51 MISCELLANEOUS COMPANY ORDERS psec ogee See Sy 
52 MISCELLANEOUS WORK TO ANY GWO y 
53 MISCELLANEOUS MAIN WORK x 
54 CAST IRON MAIN WORK (swo 1025-c) X X 
55 MISC’L INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE WORK x 
56 REMOVE METER re y 
57 CHANGE METER (periopic) ¥ 
58 CHANGE METER (Nor PERIODIC) xX 
59 INDUSTRIAL METER ORDER X 
60 SET AND TURN ON xX x 
61 CLOSE METER X x 
TOTAL—ALL ORDERS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO.—621-B8 


% DEADLINS DATE SPECIFIED ON THE ORD=P 


FIG. 1. Tabulation of street department orders, order completion schedule. 


by all trucks. In these cases the selec- 
tion of certain classes of trucks for cer- 
tain types of work carries the provision 
that some specific pooled equipment 
must be requisitioned. In studying these 


selections, it was also found desirable 


to add flexibility of manpower require- 
ments. In some cases the choice of 
class of truck was made with the speci- 
fication that additional manpower was 
required. 

The selections of the classes of trucks 
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8/25/43 


CEADLINE DATE 


Go) 


OISTRICT 


8/25/43 


DEADLINE DATE 


OISTRICT 


58 100 00O 


SERIAL NUMBER 


CODE 


58 100 000 
ERIAL NUMBER 


CODE 


8/24/43 1.0 


RECEIVED FACTOR 


DISPATCHED COMPLETED 


8/24/43 


RECEIVED FACTOR 


8/25/43 


COMPLETED 


8/24/43 


DISPATCHED 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DISPATCHERS 


(OVER FOR REMARKS) 
725 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DISPATCHERS 


MAKE APPOINTMENT WITH APART~- 
MENT MANAGER AND ARRANGE 
FOR APARTMENT HOUSE CREW 
TO SHUT DOWN. 


(OVER FOR REMARKS) 
72S 


FIG. 2. White card showing district sym- 
bol where work is located. 


TABULATION OF STREET DEPT ORDERS 


pistrict__INGL= WOOD 


FIG. 3. Yellow card showing district sym- 
bol where work is located. 


pate__August 24 194.3 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


n Rec-| Com-| Can- 
Bs¥) Tol 


MAIN INSTALLATION inew) 
MAIN REPLACEMENT AND REMOVAL 


MAIN REPLACEMENT AND ABANDON 


MAIN ABANDONMENT 


MAIN RECONDITIONING 


MAIN GWO'S MISCELLANEOUS 


SERVICE INSTALLATION (new) 


SERVICE INSTALLATION NEW BRANCH 


© 1@ IN [jo jf [bh [Ww IN [= 


SERVICE REPLACEMENT (0VUE TO CONDITION) 


SERVICE REPLACEMENT (OTHER: REASONS) 


° 


SERVICE 4UTERATIO™ 


— 
—_ 


FIG. 4. Tabulation of street department orders, daily report. 


TAGULATION OF STREET DEPT ORDERS 
FORECAST AND ORDERS COMPLETED TO DATE 


DISTRICT 


INGLEWOOD 


EXHIBIT 6 


DATE AUG. 24 TO 30 1943 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


tog AUG. | AUG. | AUG. La AUG. 
AST 24 26 j27-28/| 29 30 


MAIN !NSTALLATION (new) 


MAIN © Pi ACEMENT AND REMOVAL 


AIN | EPLACEMENT AND ASANDON 


MAIN ACANDCONMENT 


MAIN RECONDITIONING 


MPIN =“WO'S MISCELLANEOUS 


SekViCE INSTALLATION (new) 


SEV S INSTALLATION NEW BRANCH 


- YF FLACcCIMENT (rvuet TO COoNaiT'oNn? 


j 
3 
2 


‘ 


FIG. 5. Tabulation of street department orders, forecast and orders completed to date. 


for the specified types of work are sum- 
marized so that when selecting the 
proper kind of truck for a job the work 
planners need only to look for the class 
of truck recommended as the first choice 
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to perform the work, pick an available 
truck from this class and dispatch the 
order. If there are no available trucks 
of the first choice, a truck from the 
class of the second choice will be. se- 


lected. This same method would be 
used if only a truck of the third chcice 
were available. This summary a'so 
shows when pooled equipment or acdi. 
tional manpower is needed, and if sub. 
sequent choices are made, these may be 
requisitioned. 

It is believed that this method of 
classifying the trucks, as choices for 
the different types of work, allows for 
a better selection of trucks for the jobs 
and, as a result, better use of the equip. 
ment. From a work planning and dis. 
patching viewpoint, the work is made 
easier. The flexibility of having other 
choices of trucks for dispatching is a 
great help, especially during periods 
of emergency. 


Production Forecast and Con. 
trol: Receiving orders of different 
codes, in varying amounts, often re- 
sults in a sudden increase in the “on. 
hand” orders of a given code. This in- 
crease of orders in one code attracts 
more attention, and the tendency is to 
dispatch more of them at the expense 
of other orders of different codes. If 
this tendency is followed, some of the 
other orders would begin to increase in 
quantity on hand, and the dispatching 
of orders would soon develop into a 
process of concentrating on one code 
after another. 


This procedure would cause confu- 
sion in planning the work, and would 
result in orders being held past the 
deadline date and would not make efh- 
cient use of the different classes of 
trucks. 


This difficulty is avoided by the use 
of a production forecast which desig- 
nates how many orders of each code 
should be completed each week. This 
control is calculated weekly from the 
number of orders on hand and the rate 
at which the orders are being received. 
This procedure is explained in more 
detail in another section of this paper. 


After the forecast is calculated each 
week, it is posted on a form (Fig. 5), 
and this is used as a guide in planning 
the work and dispatching the orders. 
The completed orders are entered each 
day on the form and the totals accumu- 
lated for each code. As the week pro- 
gresses, adjustments are made in plan- 
ning the work so that the orders com- 
pleted during the week will approach 
the amounts which are designated in 
the forecast. 

This system has been in the process 
of development over the last year and 
a half. Changes have been made from 
time to time to meet the problems as 
they have developed. The present form 
has been found very satisfactory and it 
is recognized as a definite help in plan- 
ning the work and in dispatching the 
orders. 
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[* connection with the development 
of a program of centralized planning 
of street department work in the cen- 
tral division of the Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., it became evident that a 
visual inspection of 2000 to 3000 work 
orders per week was not a satisfactory 
basis for dispatching control. The prob- 
lem was complicated further by the re- 
duced flexibility of our manpower. The 
pressure on the dispatcher increased to 
the point where he was no longer able 
to plan the distribution of the 1500 or- 


Con: 
fferent 


‘en re: 
14 


e “on- Bders per week which had to be com- 
his in- § pleted. 
ee | The section of this paper on central- 
cpenie ized dispatching of street department 
les. Tf work shows how a weekly forecast of 
of the Me number of orders to be completed 
vase in (iS used in dispatching the orders so 
tching that all work becomes part of a planned 
ate o production program. The forecast is 
yet calculated from the following equation: 
D-AB 

P=5A + 
confu- 4 
would P= Weekly production (5-day week). 
st the A = Average daily receipt of orders. 
ce efh- § B= Weighted average number of work 
ses of days allowed to complete the orders. 

D = Existing backlog. 
ie use § The Basis for the Forecast Equa- 
desig- § tion: This equation was developed by 
code § deduction along the following general 

This § lines: 
fees l. There is an optimum backlog of 
stvedl orders which should be on hand in or- 
oid der that the crews can be kept working 
weed at a constant rate with a minimum 
‘ § amount of travel between jobs. The op- 

each § timum backlog would be that number 
5: 5), of orders which the crews, completing 
nning § the orders at a rate equal to their re- 
rders. § ceipt, could just complete within the 
| each §j scheduled time. It is equal to the prod- 
‘umu- B uct of the average number of orders 
; pro: Breceived per day multiplied by the 
plan- § weighted average number of work days 
ne allowed to complete them. 
roac 
sd ig 2. A thorough study of the records 

indicated that any difference between 
ocess @ the optimum and the actual backlog 
- and @ Should be adjusted over a four-week 
from § Period. This period gives a fairly sen- 
ns as § Sllive response to changing conditions 
form § Without causing too great a fluctuation 
nd it § = Manpower requirements. It has also 
plan- been found that averaging the receipt 
x the of orders over a four-week period will 


give the best control. 
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2. Production Forecasting and Control 


By C. N. Hardin 
Office Engineer, Southern California Gas Company 


3. The weekly production rate is 
equal to the average weekly receipt of 
orders, plus one-fourth of the remain- 
der of the actual backlog minus the op- 
timum backlog. The factor one-fourth 
is based upon a four-week adjustment 
period. 


4. The “weighted average” number 
of work days used to calculate the “op- 
timum”’ backlog is equal to 44 of the 
number of calendar days between the 
received date and the assigned comple- 
tion date. The factor 44 is based upon 
a five work-day week, i.e., 4 of the 
calendar days are work days. If work 
is started on the orders immediately 
upon receipt, then the average age of 
the orders, when completed, would be 
one-half of the work days; therefore, 


weighted work days 1% X % X num- 
ber of calendar days. A simple slide 
rule has been devised from which the 
above factor is read directly when the 
received and assigned completion dates 
are known. The derivation and appli- 
cation of the equation are shown in 


Fig. 6. 
Reliability of the Forecast: The 


proof of anything, particularly a fore- 
cast, is in its use. During the nine 
months that the forecast has been in 
use, it has been surprisingly accurate. 
It has approximately equaled the sum 
of the orders completed and the orders 
over deadline date with few exceptions. 
In all cases it is possible to trace any 
discrepancies to one or more of the 
following factors: 


1. The data for the forecast for the 
current week cannot be obtained until 
Monday morning. It then requires an 
additional two days to make the neces- 
sary calculations and tabulations. Dur- 
ing this time the factors which estab- 
lished the forecast occasionally change. 


2. In cases where a comparatively 


ected Orders = 20A 


—__ca_e 


Recuired Production = 
D + 20A - AB 


Present Backlog = D 


Desired Backlog = AB 


20 days or 4 weeks 


‘assigned. 


level in four weeks. 


Then: 


|P = 2QA+ D=- Be - M*D- #B 
4 4 


_P = (5 x 85) + 1050 - (85 x 13) 
: 4 


Note: 


Backlog Adjustment Period = | 


D = Present Backlog - Actual orders on 
hand ss of a current Monday morning. 


A = Averege Orders per Day received « 
during the past four-week period. 


BR = Welghted Averege of number of days 
| allowed to complete the orders so 
| as to meet the execution schedule 


P = Calculeted production necessary to 
: ndjust the backlog to the desired 


= 425 - PP) = 411 Orders per week. 
n ;, 


Above calculations ere besed upon e 5 work-day week. 


FIG. 6. Calculation of required production rate. 
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FIG. 7. Graph of order classification of unusual nature. 


large adjustment in the backlog is nec- 
essary, the adjustment period allowed 
causes a temporary difference between 
the forecast and the immediate require- 
ments. 


3. The receipt of the orders is aver- 
aged over a four-week period, there- 
fore any unusually large variation in 
the receipt of orders will not be com- 
pletely reflected in the forecast. 


4. The effect of an unusually large 
variation in the completion time as- 
signed is also leveled over a four-week 
period. 

It has been found that the forecast 
has aided the dispatcher to such an ex- 
tent that he has been able to observe 
the occurrence of the above factors and 
make the proper allowance for them. 


Method of Presenting the Fore- 
cast: The forecast is presented for use 
in the following ways: 

1. A weekly tabulation is made of 
the forecast by code and by sub-dis- 
trict. Four sub-districts are summar- 
ized to give the totals for the three dis- 
tricts. The districts are summarized to 
give the totals for the central division. 

2. Main reconditioning work and 
leakage surveys are calculated on an 
order and footage basis. 

3. Graphs are made of any order 
classification of an unusual nature or 
activity. A typical graph is shown in 
Fig. 7. This graph shows how the “re- 
ceived” and “on hand” orders influence 
the forecast. 
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Uses of the Forecast: At the pres- 
ent time the forecast is used for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


1. It is used by the dispatch office, 
in a manner already explained, to de- 
termine the number of orders of a code 
to be executed. In some cases the cal- 
culated forecast is a fractional number 
of orders. This can be interpreted as 
the probability of having to perform 
work of that classification or, in the 
case of jobs requiring considerable 
time, the progress which should be 
made on the job. 


2. The division engineer and the gen- 
eral street department foremen use it 
in planning crew distribution and in 
helping to determine overtime require- 
ments. 


3. It is a reliable index of company 


3. Engineering Job Planning 


By W. G. COX 
Office Engineer, Southern California Gas Company 


Ape pag paenee and efficient comple- 
tion of construction work requires 
considerable forethought, planning, 
working out of procedures to the small- 
est detail, and the strict adherence to 
adopted procedures. In addition to the 
multiple duties of the district street 
foremen, in the past he has been obliged 


commitments against which the genera] 


actual work production. 


4. In connection with the collection 
of the data for the forecast, valuable 
production records are obtained which 
have been found useful in analyzing 
other problems. 

As rapidly as possible, measurement 
of the work is being made and, when 
work units are set, the forecast can be 
used in connection with them to: 

1. Plan the work and dispatch it to 
the crews so that they are utilized to 
the best advantage. 

2. Set up the optimum number and 
size of crews in the various districts, 


3. Make long-range plans so that 
slack periods can be used for the com. 
pletion of work which can be post- 
poned until such times. Forecasting 
provides a control of the anticipated 
volume of work. Measurement pro- 
vides a means of planning in terms of 
manhours needed rather than number 
of orders to be done and will be of ma- 
terial assistance in connection with our 
engineering job planning. In addition, 
measured work is a basis of accurate 
cost data for operation control and es- 
timating budgets for needed work. 


Conclusion: This method of fore- 
casting should be of value in any case 
where several factors must be consid- 
ered in establishing a production rate. 
Slight modifications may be necessary 
in order to meet the requirements of a 
particular application. However, the 
general deductions and lines of ap- 
proach would remain the same. 

The production forecast has been 
found very useful in helping to utilize 
manpower more effectively and further 
benefit from it is anticipated when the 
work has been measured more com- 
pletely. Careful, detailed planning of 
the work which has as a prerequisite an 
accurate estimate of future require- 
ments offers a solution to many pro- 
duction problems. 


to perform this necessary but time-con- 
suming job. One of the primary and 
most important assignments of the dis- 
trict street foreman is to function as an 
operating supervisor of the work in his 
district, and supervise personnel. A 
centralized program necessarily elimi- 
nates a maze of details from the daily 
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Location of Spoil Bank 


FIELD DATA 
Page 2 

LOCATION cccccscvcccccsecese es eessesseseseses esse ses ees eseeesssseersesees shite ott tae imetiaiia 
Type Of WOrk wocccccccceccccccecsseeseses Footage .secseces Size Pipe ... Reise Pipe Dig Under In Position - Yes No 
Reasons for Performing Work Length Exposed at One time Foet 
Vegetation Affected - Yes No Number of Leaks Repaired Starting Point 
Leak Hazard - Yes — No Claims Pending - Yes No inte oma eeiie erettie Thos 
TE SE SS OND TE eee Bonding Required - Yes No Recommendation Requested - Yes No 
Type of Distrist Red Zone Blue Zone White Zono Recommendetion Received - Yes 
Type of Pavement Thickness Basic Crew Size 

Number of Men Company Contract Days Required 
Cuts Required: — 

Construction Equipment 

Company P.C.Unit Stores Truck Dump Truck Gang Truck 

Contract Digger Backfiller Dump Truck Gang Truck 

Backfill 
Supe of oot en ee Hand Machine Shade Pipe Flood Tamp Other 
Substructure Prints - Yes No Restrictions on Backfill 
Unusual Substructures Location of Fire Hydrents: 
Pre-investigation Crew Required - Yes No 
With Job : 
Start Work Days Ahead of Job Safety Equipmen 
Surface Obstructions — tens Ft. Barricados Ft. Bridges  __ Lenterns 
Driveways Intersections Trees drants Miscellancous Allowancos 

: . 7 Open and Close Excavetions Each Day - Yes No 

Method of Breaking Pavement Treffic Paes ir 

"No Parking" Signs Reouired - Yes No Post. Day Ahcad of Job 
—- — ees “a ones Unusual Working Hours - Yes No Work Hours 
Prebreak Heul Tgmp. Backfill Decomposed Granite Dirt 
Prebreak Crew Size Men Reascn 
Brock With Job - Yes No Ahead of Job Days 

ecadline Date 

Method of Excavating 

Inspected By geacaccescesecess PTUTTTITITI TTT TTT TT « Date cecccccccccccece 
Machine : Hand Compressor 
Open in Sections 

FIG. 8. Field data sheet. 


activities of the operating department 
and should result in more time avail- 
able for direct supervision. 

With the advent of war and the 
resulting scarcity of materials, the re- 
placement of mains because of condi- 
tion was radically curtailed; coinci- 
dentally, a leakage program was inau- 
eurated, utilizing a reconditioning pro- 
cess for leakage mitigation. To make 
such a program workable, while contin- 
uously reducing the engineering man- 
power pool by losses to the armed 
forces and to war production industries, 
extremely close control is necessary for 
each detail contributing to the avail- 
ability of the job when needed by the 
operating department. Under these con- 
ditions, decentralized control of the 
preparation and distribution of these 
jobs is impractical because of the neces- 
sity of shifting manpower between dis- 
tricts to balance production require- 
ments; and an over-all picture of the 
entire system is essential to anticipate 
work requirements three or four months 
in advance and to so coordinate all de- 
tails of preliminary leakage studies and 
the preparation of jobs that those re- 
quirements may be met. 

In construction job planning, the dis- 
trict foreman has frequently encoun- 
tered the disadvantage of not having a 
source for obtaining standardized con- 
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struction data or engineering advice. 
Centralized planning of construction 
jobs offers the opportunity for the col- 
lection of such data and extends to the 
district foreman the coordination of his 
work with that of other departments. 


Because of the pressure of day-to-day 
jobs, district foremen in many cases 
have had to defer planning until just 
before the job started, and in some in- 
stances this function has been filled by 
the gang foreman during the progress 
of the job. Centralized job planning 
permits the district foreman to partici- 
pate in outlining job procedures at his 
convenience rather than hurriedly for- 
mulating a plan just prior to the start- 
ing of the job. The engineering plan- 
ner collaborates with the district fore- 
man on all construction details so that 
final procedure decisions are contrib- 
uted to and approved by the foreman, 
and the job is completely laid out be- 
fore the gang foreman sees it. 

The development of street depart- 
ment engineering job planning was de- 
sirable therefore to: 

1. Relieve the district foreman of job 
planning details and release him for 
closer work and personnel supervision. 

2. Eliminate impractical decentral- 
ized control of work, in view of exist- 
ing production requirements. 


3. Provide a definite location for en- 
gineering advice. 

4.. Standardize construction prac- 
tices. 

5. Coordinate construction work with 
other departments. 

6. Develop job scheduling for intel- 
ligent shifting of manpower to balance 
production requirements. 

The first step in engineering job 
planning is a field inspection of the in- 
dividual job performed with the dis- 
trict street foreman which accomplishes 
three objectives, namely: (1) on leak- 
age jobs, a decision is made at this time 
on whether to recondition or replace 
the main and is based on a history of 
past maintenance repairs, the results of 
the barring survey, and field condi- 
tions; (2) detailed construction pro- 
cedures are discussed and agreement 
reached; and (3) other factors influ- 
encing the cost of the job are investi- 
gated to be reported to the estimators 
for cost studies. 

After the field inspection, a job plan- 
ning letter is written and procedure 
drawings made which serve three dis- 
tinct purposes: 

For Use of Civil Engineers in 
Estimating Costs: All items affecting 
cost which can be predetermined are 
listed. On reconditioning or replace- 
ment jobs some of these are: 
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WORK PROCFDURE 


AVE 


l. Inmstell new main in perkwey. 


SUNSAY VNAMVG 


ANVGWOD SVS VINHOSIIVD NYUSZHLNOS 


out section of old main et Weverly Drive 


end Extension Fitting (Item 5). 


. Tie over services to new mein. 


ll. Cut old main west of Welded P.C. Fittine 


St o» OND 


Teljue) Pana OL eS OSLOOD "TS PUT SLI ATISLU COCR TEL 
ve) @ 


Seton 450 486 


NOTE: 


©. Instell extension fittine, tep end vlur with overnizht stopper. 


7. Stop off Welded P.C. Fitting (Item 2) and existing Welded P.C. Fitting (Item 7). 


- Open gates et Surrey St. and St. George St. 


10. Stop off Welded P.C. Fitting nt Rowene Ave., East of S*. 


ST GEORGE 


2. Instell end tap one 3" Welded P.C. Fittinr. 
3. Inmstell and tep one 2" Welded P.C. Fitting. 


4. Install end tep Mech. Joint P.C. Fittings. 


Tie in new mein. 


6. Stop off Mech. Joint P.C. Fittings at Surrey St. and St. George St. (Item 4) and close 


gates at Surrey St. and at St. George St. 
Do not ston off Welded P.C. Fittine (Item 3) on old main east of St. Georre St. 


end tie in new main to mains on those streets, 
Cut 
end tie in new mein. 


Lift Stoppers on Welded P.C. Fittine, (Item 2) 


George St. (Item 3). 


(Items 3.4 10), shendonine old mein. 


12. Selwace Mech. Joint P.C. Fittines (Item 4), en¢ ene Welded P.C. Fitting (Item 7). 


Gauges are to be instslled end pressures checked before main is cut. 


FIG. 9. Typical replacement procedure sketch. 


1. Type and thickness of pavement. 

2. Method of digging, hand or machine, 
and if compressors are required. 

3. Type of district. 

4. Depth of main. 

5. Type of soil. 

6. Traffic and parking problems. (See 
field data sheet, Fig. 8.) 

On replacement or other construction 
jobs, detailed procedure drawings are 
supplied the civil engineering depart- 
ment from which cost estimates can be 
made. (See Fig. 9 for typical replace- 
ment procedure sketch.) Unusual items, 
normally not disclosed until structures 
are uncovered, are discussed so that 
provision for performing the necessary 
work can be included in the cost esti- 
mate. Some of these are: 


1. Gate valves in the line to be repacked 
and glands to be tightened. 

2. Stub gates to be removed and sal- 
vaged. 

3. Bonding of bolt-type couplings. 

4. Abandonment or replacement of drip 
pots and risers. 


Substructure maps of the street are also 
requested if a mechanical digger is to be 
used or the supervisor’s knowledge of the 
district indicates the presence of interfer- 
ing substructures. 


In addition to the information listed 
on the field data sheet, a daily job prog- 
ress schedule is developed outlining the 
amount of work that should be com- 
pleted each day by the specified num- 
ber of men, the sequence in which that 
work will be performed, and the sum- 
mary of the estimated manhours and 
equipment hours, by the types of equip- 
ment, necessary to complete the job. 
The progress schedule, combined with 
known base costs, can be used in esti- 
mating the cost of the job. 
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For Use of District Foreman and 
Gang Foreman in Performing the 
Work: Procedure decisions established 
during the pre-inspection with the dis- 
trict foreman are incorporated in the 
job planning letter, one copy of which 
is mailed to the supervisor for his file, 
another copy accompanying the work- 
ing print when it is dispatched to the 
gang foreman to do the job. In most 
cases the planning letter is written sev- 
eral weeks before the job is started. 
Upon notification of the date that the 
job will be dispatched to a particular 
gang foreman, the district foreman re- 
views the procedure and discusses it in 
detail with the gang foreman in ad- 
vance of the starting date. This results 
not only in an efficient, pre-developed 
working plan, but insures proper job 
functioning, t.e., procedure decisions 
are made by the properly responsible 
district foreman in collaboration with 
the engineering planner, and the gang 
foreman directs his men to adhere to 
those decisions. If the gang foreman 
takes exception to any of the planned 
details, he is at liberty to discuss his 
ideas during the job review. 


The daily job progress schedule is 
analyzed with the gang foreman. It of- 
fers him an opportunity of reducing 
cost by meeting or beating the progress 
schedule. The schedule naturally is not 
one that must be met, but it provides a 
definite guide for the economical com- 
pletion of the job as adherence to it 
generally requires a slightly higher 
production per man day than has nor- 
mally been realized and is a challenge 


to the organizational ability of the men 
doing the work. It is felt that the ‘e. 
tailed planning of construction werk 
enables field men to compare the acti:al 
progress of the work with the planned 
progress, accelerate their effort to im. 
prove job organization and efficien-y, 
and thereby encourage and develop sob 
interest. 


Before a leakage job is inspected a 
strip map showing the gas main °n- 
volved is prepared. On this map is 
posted a history of all maintenance *e. 
pairs, pipe inspections, and the results 
of the barring survey conducted with a 
leak indicator. This map is used on 
the pre-inspection. In most cases this 
strip map is the basic data on which a 
reconditioning or replacement decision 
is made, since it shows all known bad 
pipe, and the barring survey which in- 
dicates additional bad pipe. If this evi- 
dence shows that replacement of the 
pipe is not necessary, the job is planned 
for reconditioning. In the past, the strip 
map has been placed in the job folder 
and filed in the office. 


The situation sometimes develops that 
all evidence points to a reconditioing 
job and when part of the main is ex. 
posed for that work, portions of it are 
found to be in such poor condition that 
sectional replacements are necessary. 
Because of military requirements, on 
many ditching jobs it is necessary to 
backfill each night or keep open ditch 
to a minimum. Under these conditions, 
from pipe inspection alone, it is not 
possible to accurately determine the 
limits of sectional replacements, since 
the condition of the pipe in the next 
20, 50 or 100 ft. is not known. On 
some jobs, sectional replacements have 
been made and subsequent exposure of 
additional main disclosed that several 
clamps had previously been installed 
within 3 ft. of the replacement and 
other clamps so located that the re- 
placement should have been extended 
another 100 ft. A photostatic copy of 
the strip map is now on the job at all 
times to assist in determining the limits 
of sectional replacements by utilizing 
available data on the location of known 
bad pipe. 


Analysis of Leakage Data and 
Results of Field Inspection for Use 
by Management: The job planning 
letter also analyzes and summarizes 
the data on which decisions were based 
for originating the job and determin- 
ing if reconditioning or replacement 
work best fitted those data. Therefore, 
management is able to obtain a quick 
picture of the merits of the job for au- 
thorization purposes; but, if it is desir- 
able to rebuild the evidence on a par- 
ticular job, it is possible since all- data 
accompany the planning letter. 
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job Scheduling: The second step 
in the engineering job planning func- 
ior. is the establishment of a job sched- 
ule which specifies the crew to do the 
work, the approximate starting date of 
the job, and the sequence of all jobs to 
be worked by that crew. With such a 
schedule it is possible to establish the 
date by which a job must be authorized 
and working prints completed. With re- 
duced engineering manpower, this per- 
mits a planned work program to com- 
plete the engineering drawings and cost 
estimates. Without a sequence and dat- 
ed completion schedule, job priority is 
uncertain, and the engineering depart- 
ment necessarily attempts to meet pro- 
duction requirements of the street de- 
partment without definite knowledge of 
those requirements. Without job sched- 
uling, the street department would have 
to take the jobs in the order they were 
prepared without regard to economical 
crew moving distances or even distri- 
bution of work throughout the area. 


Job scheduling gives advance notice 


to the district foreman of work to be 
performed in his district and the ap- 


proximate date that work will be start- 
ed. It is thereby possible for the engi- 
neering planner to anticipate districts 
in which work will be needed. He must 
coordinate the work of the various de- 
partments so that preliminary surveys 
will be started in the proper district 
two or three months before needed so 
that the jobs will be ready to go. This 
over-all coordination of work between 
the time the job is originated and com- 
pleted makes it possible to intelligently 
forecast if previously determined pro- 
duction schedules for the year will be 
met or to so direct the work to insure 
that the production schedule will be 
met. 

To establish the first job schedule, a 
sufficient backlog of work is necessary 


| to keep all crews occupied until addi- 


tional work can be prepared. All jobs 
contained in the backlog are then post- 
ed on a map of the area from which 
crew schedules are prepared providing 
equal distribution of work and eco- 
nomical moving distances. At present 
this company employs several contract 
crews, making it necessary to further 
analyze the jobs to determine the type 
of crew desirable for the particular job. 
If complicated tie-ins or highly spe- 
cialized equipment and knowledge are 
required, the job is scheduled for a 
company crew. 

After the original schedule is once 
established, additions are made as jobs 
are inspected, following the original 
scheme. The schedule is revised period- 
ically and is sufficiently flexible that 
unusual jobs, such as claims cases or 
hazardous situations can receive proper 
priority. 
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New Business Work: On new busi- 
ness work, the engineering planner acts 
as a coordinator between the sales de- 
partment and the operating department 
and schedules all jobs so that (1) gas 
will be available when customers re- 
quire it, and (2) that the job will not 
start until building materials are clear- 
ed and the work can be efficiently per- 
formed. 


In addition to reconditioning, re- 
placement and new business work, all 
other major distribution construction 
jobs are planned with the operating su- 
pervisor and those plans coordinated 
with the work of the various depart- 
ments. Construction details are deter- 
mined, drawings and procedures pre- 
pared, bills of material and special 
equipment checked for availability and 
assembled for the job, and arrange- 
ments made for the design and con- 
struction of vaults, special fittings, etc. 
These jobs are then scheduled so that 
they will not be shelved because of the 
pressure of other work. 


Industrial, Meter, Regulator and 
Service Work: All work orders in- 
volving the installation or alteration of 
company facilities serving industrial 
customers are inspected by one of the 
work planning group. Meters, regula- 
tors and services are sized, bills of ma- 
terial prepared and the material assem- 
bled, and a detailed sketch is prepared 
showing the sequence of fittings. Ar- 
rangements are also made for by-passes 
and shut-downs. On unusual or com- 
plicated jobs, the plans are reviewed 
with the gang foreman before his crew 
moves on the job. 


At present standard drawings are be- 
ing developed to provide for variable 
combinations of pressure and load re- 
quirements, location and size of service 
and houseline, etc. The primary object 
of developing drawings is to reduce 
labor charges and standardize indus- 
trial installation. On many industrial 
installations, the gang foreman has 
looked the job over, constructed a men- 
tal picture of the finished job, then or- 
dered and picked up the materials. Dur- 
ing this time, charges are made against 
the job but no productive labor done. 

As a temporary expedient, pencil 
sketches and bills of materials are pre- 
pared and arrangements made for the 
delivery of materials to the job at the 
proper time. 


Domestic Meter and Service 
Work: The curtailment of new home 
construction has reduced service in- 
stallation work. There is, however, a 
necessary amount of alteration and re- 
location work that requires rather close 
policing and planning by inspectors to 
interpret and follow the provisions of 
War Production Order U-1. Each job 
is inspected and a sketch prepared 
showing work to be performed and in- 
formation is collected to assist the dis- 
patch office in assigning equipment and 
manpower to complete the work. 

Engineering job planning combined 
with centralized dispatching of street 
department work and production fore- 
casting and control has permitted the 
street department to function more as 
an operating unit with maximum time 
devoted to work and personnel super- 
vision, and insures that each job will 
receive scheduled attention. 


PRODUCTION 
AWARDS 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. The 
Army-Navy “E” Award, presented by 
Commander Edward N. Parker, U.S.N., 
to President Howard H. Bristol for out- 
standing production of war materials. 
Acceptance of “E” pins for the em- 
ployees by Walter H. Roberts. 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. A gold star 
added to their Maritime “M” pennants 
displayed at the Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
and Grove City, Pa., plants. Announce- 
ment made by President and General 
Manager Gordon Lefebvre. 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 


- Burlington, N. J. The Army-Navy “E” 


Award to the men and women of the 
North Birmingham, Ala., works for high 
achievement in producing war materials. 
Award emblems for employees received 
by Robert Allen and Fred McDaniels. 


Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. The Army-Navy “E” Award re- 
ceived by President N. T. Chadderton. 
Fisher’s entire production is now de- 
voted to the war effort. 


Allen D. MacLean, Maritime Commission’s 

assistant director of production, congratu- 

lates W. E. Sievers, Security Engineering 

Co. executive vice president and general 
manager. 


Security Engineering Co., Inc., Whit- 
tier, Calif. The Maritime “M” Gold Star 
in recognition of continued outstanding 
achievement. Presentation by A. D. Mac- 
Lean, U.S. Maritime Commission, to Ex- 
ecutive Vice President W. E. Sievers. 
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BI-MONTHLY BILLIN 


By R. L. HAYDEN 
Division Manager, Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


EW utilities have not as yet been 

faced with manpower and transpor- 
tation stringencies because of the many 
demands of the war effort. While op- 
erating and construction departments 
have suffered large losses in personnel, 
generally speaking these losses have 
been considerably compensated for by 
the decrease in volume of new con- 
struction and operating work resulting 
directly from the many governmental 
curtailments and restrictions. On the 
other hand, the accounting and general 
commercial activities of utility opera- 
tion have not lessened appreciably and 
in many instances have actually in- 
creased due to the prevalent mobility 
of the population and the ensuing fre- 
quency of moving from one area to an- 
other or to more favorable accommo- 
dations within an area. 


While many accounting and com- 
mercial vacancies have been filled sat- 
isfactorily with women, there are some 
classifications which have keenly felt 
the manpower shortage. Foremost 
among these is that of meter reading, 


a type of work long considered as be- 


longing peculiarly to men and for this 
reason, plus a few practical ones, one 
not easily turned over to women. 


Approach to Problem 


The meter reading problem has been 
approached in numerous ways by nu- 
merous utilities, and each no doubt 
feels that it has found a suitable solu- 
tion which meets its particular require- 
ments. Some companies are using a 
card system by means of which the cus- 
tomer records and forwards his own 
meter readings each month; some are 
reading meters bi-monthly and present- 
ing bills based on the two months us- 
age; others have adopted a bi-monthly 
reading plan but are billing their con- 
sumers for the non-reading month 
through the medium of interim esti- 
mated bills. 

In looking about for a plan which 
would lend itself best to the needs of 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., 
many plans were considered, but the 
decision was finally made in favor of 
the bi-monthly reading and interim es- 
timated billing, placing it into practice 
last January in one of the divisions 
embracing approximately 18,000 gas 
meters. As the method of handling this 
type of billing was worked out inde- 
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pendently of any information which 
may have been available, a brief de- 
scription of the procedure, together 
with some observations gained from the 
experience thus far might prove of gen- 
eral interest. 


For a number of years billing has 
been done for all districts by a central] 
billing department located in the gen- 
eral office. Meter route books are re- 
tained in the district or local offices un- 
til the regular meter reading period, at 
which time the readings are taken and 
the extensions made by the meter read- 
er. Upon completion of the meter read- 


ing the route books are forwarded to 


the central billing office where the bills 
are prepared, computed, and checked, 
and at the same time the revenue fig- 
ures involved are carried to the general 
office controls. The bills are then sent 
to the local office, accompanied by the 
meter route books. As the stub system 
of billing is used, the local office brings 
all postings up to date, balances each 
route with the district office cash con- 
trols, and then distributes the custom- 
ers portion of the bill, retaining the 
section which constitutes that particu- 
lar month’s ledger record for the route. 


Under a system of this kind, the 
practice of estimating the non-reading 
month’s consumption differs from us- 
ual procedure only in that a clerk in 
the local office will enter the estimated 
consumptions and from them the esti- 
mated readings in the route book. The 
book then follows its customary rou- 
tine through the general office billing 


MR. HAYDEN is man- 
ager of the Contra Cos- 
ta division of the Coast 
Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburg, Calif. 
A 10-year member of 
the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, Mr. Hay- 
den has long been ac- 
tive in the work of the 
association, serving on 
both the domestic sales 
and utilization commit- 
R. L. Hayden tees. He has contrib- 
uted a number of pa- 
pers to the Customers Accounting and Domes- 
tic Sales Section. This paper will be presented 
before the Accounting Section of the 50th An- 
nual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sept. 
23, 1943. 


department and the bills are issued jp 
the usual manner, with the exception 
that the word “estimated” is stamped 
on the face of each. In principle that 
is all there is to estimated billing; how. 
ever, in practice there was much more 
to consider. 


Before instituting the plan, the im- 
portance of informing customers as to 
its nature and its purpose was realized, 
To this end a bill insert was printed 
and sent out with all bills. Wording 
was substantially as follows: 

To conserve manpower and rubber tires 
during the emergency, gas meters in your 
locality will be read every other month. 
You will, however, continue to receive a 
bill each month. An estimated bill, based 
upon your past usage, will be sent you for 
the intervening month. Estimated bills 
will be so designated. 

Should you at any time feel that the 
estimate has been incorrectly made, please 
call the matter to our attention and our 
local office will explain or adjust to your 
satisfaction. However, may we point out 
that, in all cases, the estimated use, plus 
the following month’s use, will equal the 
consumption for the two months’ period as 
determined by the actual meter readings 
taken at the beginning and close of the 
two months’ period. Consequently, any dif- 
ference between the estimated consump- 
tion and that actually used will be auto- 
matically corrected in the following month 
when the meter is actually read. 

Your cooperation in making this plan 
successful is earnestly solicited. 


A supply of these inserts is main- 
tained in each office so that new ac: 
counts may be informed of the prac- 
tice at the time of their first billing. 


Bills Estimated 


The most important considerations 
in the mechanics of estimating bills are 
of course what bills to estimate and on 
what basis to estimate them. After 
weighing the many points, it was de- 
cided that all accounts would receive 
estimated interim billing with the ex- 
ception of those whose billing schedule 
fell under either surplus industrial or 
firm industrial rates. Thus, all domes- 
tic, commercial, and smaller industria! 
consumers, regardless of consumption, 
were included in the application of the 
plan. 

The basis and method of estimation 
were evolved rather carefully during 
the first two months of experience. It 
was realized from the first that a stand- 
ard method must be followed, not only 
to expedite the actual operation of 
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making estimations, but to provide a 
positive and reasonable “yardstick” in 
explaining individual estimates to indi- 
vidual consumers. The basis now con- 
sidered most satisfactory is the use of 
the corresponding month’s consump- 
tion of the previous year after a glance 
at the intervening months’ figures to 
determine if there has been a marked 
change of usage. If such a change is 
evident, the estimate is based on the 
immediately preceding month’s con- 
sumption without regard to adjustment 
for seasonal trend. Thus, a definite con- 
sumption figure is available to point 
to when a discussion with a customer 
is necessary. Where a previous year’s 
experience with a premise does not ex- 
ist, the consumption is based solely 
upon the previous month’s figure. If 
there is no previous experience based 
upon an actual reading, as in the case 
in newly established services, no bill is 
rendered as the estimated billing would 
constitute the initial bill for that cus- 
tomer. The prorated billing for actual 
reads is provided by the following 


month’s meter reading. It is therefore 
possible for a new account to run al- 
most two months before being billed. 


Estimating Procedure 


In making the estimations in the 
route book the clerk uses a blue pencil 
for all figures so the fact that the par- 
ticular month’s consumption and read 
were not actual is readily indicated to 
anyone who may, in the future, have 
occasion to check back. It might be of 
interest to note that clerks are estimat- 
ing the company’s average meter route 
of approximately 300 meters in about 
one hour, and this time may be distrib- 
uted over the “spare monents” of sev- 
eral days prior to the actual billing 
date. , 

The test of these estimations comes 
with the following actual read, and as 
habits and usage may change abruptly, 
it occasionally occurs that the next 
reading is in reality less than that 
shown in the estimation. When such 
circumstance comes to light in a clos- 
ing bill following the estimated bill- 
ing, the local office makes the necessary 
proration for the time and consump- 
tion between the actual readings, ad- 
justing the customer’s account accord- 
ingly. When the next regular meter 
reading reveals this situation, the cen- 
tral billing department makes the pro- 
ration at the time of billing the route 
and prepares the bill in the net amount 
provided the net amount is a debit. If 
the difference between the estimated 
reading and the following month’s ac- 
tual reading is so great that proration 
results in a credit to the customer, the 
billing department flags the sheet in 
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the meter book so that the local office 
may make up the credit billing and at 
the same time originate a journal mem- 
orandum giving proper effect to ac- 
counts receivable. 


Under the experience thus far, ap- 
proximately six months, it has been 
necessary to make prorations or adjust- 
ments, for all reasons, for only 0.9% 
of the number of estimates made, and 
from this fact it is concluded that the 
present basis for estimation is sound. 


Consumer Reaction 


Consumer reaction and cooperation 
have been encouragingly favorable. 
When the first interim billings were 
sent out, there naturally followed a 
considerable number of inquiries from 
those who did not read or could not 
fully understand the printed notices. 
In almost every case a short explana- 
tion by the counter clerk sufficed. This 
explanation has also been more or less 
standardized so that it will cover the 
main points of doubt that may exist in 
the consumer’s mind. Important among 
these are: 


1. The reasons for the adoption of 
the practice. 


2. An assumption that customers pre- 
fer to continue to receive a bill each 
month rather than to meet a double 
bill every other month. 

3. The reason why progressive index 
readings assure compensation for inac- 
curacies in estimation. 


So far, since embarking on this pro- 
gram, there have been but six com- 
plaints or objections to the practice 
which required special handling. These 
were flat refusals to pay the estimated 
amounts, and in each case the com- 
plainant was informed that he could 
pay the full amount based on actual 
read every two months. This was not 
a concession to the individual in any 
way, as service to any consumer for 
non-payment of an estimated bill would 
not be discontinued. As all delinquen- 
cies of a month or more standing are 
supported by actual readings, the haz- 
ard in this respect is not appreciable. 
Further indication of consumer accept- 
ance and willingness to cooperate lies 
in the outstanding fact that, to date, 
only one customer has insisted on the 
immediate reading and adjustment of 
an estimated bill which was considered 
unreasonable. 


The program has adequately ful- 
filled the purpose for which it was 
adopted, namely, the doubling of me- 
ter reading capacity with existing per- 
sonnel and providing a strong buffer 
against the certain loss of manpower 
as war needs continue. Although our 
experience is of comparatively short 
duration, it is felt that it has been suf- 
ficient to furnish a definite indication 
that the public will readily accept and 
accustom itself to a reasonable diver- 
sion from customary practice when 
that diversion contributes ultimately 
to the war effort. 


State Utility Commission Engineers Meet 


HE 21st Annual Conference of State 

Utility Commission Engineers was 
held recently in Chicago under the 
chairmanship of Wayne E. Limbocker 
of the State Corporation Commission 
of Kansas. Thirty engineers attended 
as representatives of 20 states, the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Among the technical papers present- 
ed and discussed during the conference 
were two by L. F. Riis, New Hamp- 
shire, on “The Proper Handling of 
Fixed Capital Adjustment Accounts” 
and “Progress in New Hampshire on 
Continuing Property Records.” F. E. 
Mindt of the same state discussed “Fuel 
Surcharges as applied to Rates for Gas 
and Electric Service in New Hamp- 
shire.” Other reports included “The 
Fuel Clause in Rate Schedules of Elec- 
tric and Gas Utilities,” E. Irvine Rudd, 
Connecticut; “Commission Activities 
Under War Conditions,” H. L. Gerrish, 
Maine; “Cooperative Planning Between 


Federal and State Agencies,” P. L. Hol- 


land, Maryland; “Preparation and Es- 
tablishment of Continuing Property 
Records,” O. S. Vogel, Georgia; “De- 
velopment of Original Cost of Utility 
Plant,” C. T. Mess, California; and 
“Utility Tax Problems,” by A. R. Col- 


bert, Wisconsin. 


The executive committee appointed 
a policy committee and a nominating 
committee consisting of the following 
members: Policy committee—F. E. 
Mindt, New Hampshire, chairman; C. 
E. Bryant, North Dakota; G. W. Clew- 
ley, Vermont; O. F. Foster, Ohio; Hen- 
ry Herz, New Jersey; O. S. Vogel, 
Georgia. Nominating committee—J. H. 
Mathews, Illinois, chairman; H. L. Ger- 
rish, Maine; W. E. Limbocker, Kansas, 
ex officio; C. T. Mess, California; E. I. 
Rudd, Connecticut; and H. J. Wagner, 
West Virginia. 

Recommendations were adopted that 
the next meeting of the conference be 
held at Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the National Bureau of 
Standards, and that engineers of Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions be invited. 
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Post-war 


NOTES and 
NOTIONS 


By STANLEY JENKS 


Open Forum 
ee: four years ago, as editor of GAS, I signed my 


last “Thermally Thinking” editorial. Just over four 
years ago the bells of hell started to ring in Europe, tolling 
the death knell for Hitler and all the evils for which he 
stands. Today, as a manufacturer of gas equipment, with 
several years’ experience as a utility sales manager, I can 
think of no better re-introduction to GAS readers than by 
outlining the purposes we have in mind for this page, 
which, with your cooperation, is planned to be an open 
forum for post-war ideas as they unfold in our industry. 


It seems particularly appropriate that this page should 
be launched in the issue featuring the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Gas Assocation, which has always 
had the happy faculty of keeping an anticipatory eye on 
future developments. 


The editor has suggested that this page specialize pri- 
marily in gas appliance post-war developments. In general, 
this shall be done, but, the more you think about today’s 
events and their potential effects on the post-war world, 
especially ours in America, the more you realize how inter- 
dependent all phases of a well-integrated industry like ours 
really are. 


Therefore, recognizing the need for some thinking today 
to anticipate an inevitably changed tomorrow, it seems we 
can best serve the industry by making this a page on which 
all of us, bitten by the “imagineering” bug, can run hog 
wild. All ideas and suggestions will be welcome. We'll 
throw them into the editorial hopper, discuss them con- 
structively, and produce (we hope) enough food for thought 
out of which a practical gas appliance merchandising pro- 
gram can be formulated. As I once said before, the best 
idea in the world isn’t worth a continental until it is put 
into practice. First, however, it is necessary to make sure 
it is practical. 


When is Post-War? 


Everyone has his own ideas on when the war will end. 
But no one knows definitely. Not even President Roose- 
velt, as he confessed in his July radio address to the nation. 
There is much confusion of thought on the subject, aided 
and abetted by armchair strategists, radio commentators 
who scarcely know the difference between a platoon and a 
spittoon, and wishfully thinking enthusiasts who are real 
adepts at making mountains out of military molehills. As 
far as the uninformed layman is concerned—and there are 
very, very few indeed with the necessary knowledge of 
logistics on which strategy and tactics are based—the dura- 
tion of the war is a very big question mark. When is post- 
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war? Is it when the Axis is completely licked in Eure pe, 
or do we stay on all-out war production until the Nips are 
nipped? 

It is further obvious that the duration of the wa: js 
going to have a profound effect on our post-war econo:ny, 
The longer the war lasts, the farther we get from our }-re. 
war way of doing things. Therefore, it seems that the om. 
phasis should be on planning realistically as events unf«ld, 
rather than on formulating a post-war plan itself. Tl.ere 
are too many variables at this time to decide what will ind 
will not be. Our planning should be realistic, yet siiff. 
ciently flexible to anticipate the variables. That’s where 
good “imagineering” comes in. 


Feet on Ground 


Too much of our current crop of post-war thinking is 
sheer self-hynotism. The deeper the pit, the brighter the 
stars look. New metals, plastic substitutes, and electronics 
are cases in mind. As a manufacturer, I know you need to 
know far more than the chemical formula for bauxite or 
sea water to become an expert on aluminum or magnesium. 
Granted that war is a great stimulant in the development 
and research field, we must keep in mind that under the 
all-out urge for production, many of the normal brakes are 
off. Among them is that of cost. Another is a scarcity of 
this or that metal or material, making more expensive sub- 
stitutes mandatory. 

Again, people get dazzled by possibilities, without the 
slightest conception of the research, production, and sales 
problems involved. They still think that all you have to do 
is build an electronic mousetrap and the world will stam- 
pede to your door. A concrete example of self-hypnotized 
post-war planning was told to me only a few days ago. A 
manufacturer whose war experience has made him quite 
an expert on aluminum fabrication was enthusing about 
the post-war possibilities of aluminum to one of the top- 
notch merchandisers in one of our largest national retailing 
organizations. Aluminum is going to replace most metals 
in domestic appliances, he said. The manufacturer was 
challenged to be specific. He stated that he was planning 
to build an aluminum household stepladder which would 
be stronger, lighter, and certainly more durable than the 
present wooden job. How about cost? An estimate was 
made right there and then (figuring aluminum at 15¢ a 
pound). It was found that the aluminum stepladder would 
have to retail at $19.75, compared with the present retail 
price of $3.95 for the current wooden kind. Nuff sed! 

Probably you saw that magic kitchen of the future, re- 
cently featured in one of our leading national illustrated 
publications. You remember the built-in waffle iron and 
toaster, the glass oven linings, etc., and to be all electric, 
no less. 


Sheer Hokum 


The inside story of this—and my authority is definitely 
reliable—is one of sheer hokum. The idea started with the 
advertising manager of a company up to its neck at present 
in war work who wanted an illustration for an attention- 
getting advertisement to keep his company’s name before 
the peacetime trade. A well-known designer was hired to 
dream up some sets for the illustration. He did, and they 
were honeys. So far, so good. But enough wasn’t enough. 
The designer’s dream became an editorial phantasy. The 
magazine fell for the story hook, line, and sinker. Women 
by the hundreds of thousands undoubtedly read it. Their 
post-war expectations are all the more distorted. The dam- © 
age done by this and similar stories is deplorable. 
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Servel Plans Post-war Distribution 


Of Gas-Fired Air-Conditioning Unit 


LAS! MONTH Servel, Inc., completed its pres- 
entation to the gas utility industry of its post- 
war plans for the manufacture of its new all- 
year gas air conditioning unit. Meetings held 
in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles were attend- 
ed by more than 500 utility executives, offi- 
cers of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and civic leaders. The product of many 
years of research and experimentation, gas air 
conditioning has achieved its puberty, and 
may well in the post-war years attain full 
manhood. Its acceptance by the public will 
mean (1) continued employment; (2) re-em- 
ployment by both manufacturer and utility of 
those returning from the armed services; (3) 
a new and favorable load for the gas indus- 
try: (4) a great stride toward improving the 
health and happiness of the American people. 


4 LL-YEAR gas air conditioning for 
homes and small commercial es- 
tablishments took another forward 
stride when Servel, Inc. announced its 
post-war plans for the manufacture 
and distribution of a new gas air con- 
ditioning unit August 25 at a preview 
for the press held at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City. George 
S. Jones, Jr., vice president in charge 
of sales for the company, presided as 
chairman at the meeting. 
The editors and writers were told 
by Servel President Louis Ruthenburg 
that, anticipating a tremendous post- 


war expansion of the market for air 
conditioning, the company has devel- 
oped a new gas-operated unit which 
combines in one package all the func- 
tions of complete air conditioning, in- 
cluding winter heating and summer 
cooling. 

Although public introduction of the 
new air conditioning unit cannot be 
made until after the war, as the com- 
pany is now entirely converted to war 
production, Servel officials stated that 
distribution, advertising and sales pro- 
motion plans are now being discussed 
with uitility outlets so that adequate 
personnel can be trained to sell, in- 
stall and promote the product. 


In announcing its new plans, the 
company is receiving complete co- 
operation from the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which has fur- 
nished speakers for most of the Servel 
post-war regional meetings. 

Mr. Jones revealed that 27 large gas 
utility companies already have more 
than 300 test installations in the terri- 
tories they serve—all of which are 
giving evidence of superior consumer 
acceptance, that the company has been 
developing the all-year air conditioner 
for nine years, and that during the 
war period, research men of the com- 


Basement installation of Servel’s new all-year gas air conditioning unit. 
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PLANNER RUTHENBURG 


“The opportunity for greatly increased 
employment.” 


pany have been busy checking and 
field-testing the 300 installations made 
prior to Pearl Harbor so as to profit 
from this experience in all sorts of 
climatic conditions. 

Mr. Ruthenburg said that the manu- 
facture of the air conditioning unit 
will give post-war employment to men 
and women in his company who are 
now engaged in producing war ma- 
terials as well as jobs for former com- 
pany employees now in the armed 
services, that the new unit should also 
aid in reemployment of workers and 
returning soldiers and sailors in those 
parts of the country where the gas 
companies are preparing to begin dis- 
tribution after peace arrives. 

Contending that the distributors 
could now establish skeleton organiza- 
tions for sales, sales promotion, adver- 
tising, installation engineering and 
service, Mr. Ruthenburg declared: 


“Here is a project that affords the op- 
portunity for greatly increased employment 
throughout the gas industry and within the 
Servel organization. In my considered opin- 
ion, its ultimate potential for employment 
and for increased gas sales exceeds that of 
the gas refrigerator.” 


John K. Knighton, sales manager of 
the gas air conditioning division of 
Servel, after describing the new prod- 
uct, explained that the test units were 
installed in various sections of the 
country, where careful studies were 
made on climatic conditions, living 
habits of people, building regulations 
and other important information re- 
lating to engineering and service. 

Mr. Knighton said that field reports 
indicate quiet and economical opera- 
tion of all test units. 
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Election of Karl B. Nagler to the of- 
fice of vice president in charge of opera- 
tion of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co. to succeed the 
late W. G. Rudd 
was announced re- 
cently by the board 
of directors. A ca- 
reer that represents 
28 years of continu- 
ous progress, Mr. 
Nagler was first 
employed by _ the 
company as a la- 
borer. Since that 
time he has stead- 
ily risen in the op- 
erating end of the 
business. He has 
held numerous positions in various pro- 
duction and distribution stations, com- 
ing to the engineering department as an 
engineer in 1926. In 1927 he was made 
a system development engineer. In 1937 
he was promoted to the executive office 
and has been successively executive en- 
gineer, assistant to the vice president, 
and assistant vice president. 

Six other appointments in the operat- 
ing division were also announced. The 
position of executive engineer was re- 
established and J. J. Novy was given the 
post. Mr. Novy was succeeded by Martin 
L.. Mix, who will assist the chief operat- 
ing engineer in the administration of the 
operating division. Ernest G. Campbell 
was appointed general superintendent of 
distribution to succeed Mr. Mix. 

Succeeding Mr. Mix is Elmer F. 
Schuldt, who became assistant to the 
general superintendent. Peter G. Bruck 
was named superintendent of central 
district shop to take the place of Mr. 
Schuldt. John H. Heil was transferred 
from assistant superintendent of the me- 
ter repair shop in charge of the tool re- 
pair, appliance repair and delivery group 
to the more active field of assistant su- 
perintendent of the north district. 


Herman C. Kraemer, maintenance su- 
perintendent at Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., has been named Vanderburgh 
County plant protection officer of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, according to 
Cc. B. Enlow, County OCD director. Mr. 
Kraemer, who has received special train- 
ing at Purdue University to qualify him 
for this position in the war effort, will 
transmit plant protection information 
and instructions to all factories in the 
Evansville area. He will also assist in 
passive plant protection matters. 

a 


Appointment of Harvey D. Carter as 
director of the supply division for the 
Petroleum Administration for War was 
announced last month by Acting Admin- 
istrator Ralph K. Davies. Prior to ac- 
ceptance of his new post, Mr. Carter 
served briefly as district director of sup- 
ply for PAW’S District 1 (East Coast). 
He succeeds Robert L. Minckler, who 
has been on a leave of absence from the 


K. B. Nagler 
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General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
Engaged in the oil business since the 
last war, the new director has held a 
number of executive positions. In 1922 
he served as assistant to the president 
of the Pierce Oil Corp, and during the 
following year headed the Oil Trading 
Co. of New York. Two years ago he took 
on the additional duties of president of 
the South Shore Oil & Development Co. 
of New York. Mr. Carter continued in 
these joint positions until his recent ap- 
pointment by Mr. Davies. 


Appointment of Ben R. Newbery, direc- 
tor of purchases and materials for Lone 
Star Gas Co., to the chairmanship of the 
national firms division of the Dallas War 
Chest 1943 drive has been announced by 
Lone Star President D. A. Hulcy, cam- 
paign chairman. Mr. Newbery’s respon- 
sibility will be to contact national con- 
cerns with Dallas offices. 


T. H. Williams of San Angelo, Texas, 
has been appointed deputy supervisor of 
the oil and gas division in District 7-C. 
Mr. Williams has been with the office 
since February, 1939, as statistical clerk 
and accountant. He succeeds B. C. Davis. 

Benjamin Miller, 
transmission gas 
expert affiliated 
with Cities Service 
System for the past 
15 years, has been 
appointed to the 
staff of the Insti- 
tute of Gas Tech- 
a nology at Illinois 
~ Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Miller 
is the author of 
several articles on 
ake pipeline flow for 

Benjamin Miller the trade and tech- 
nical press, and has been granted many 
patents on inventions in the fields of oil 
and gas technology. He has also been in- 
terested in the economic phases of the 
gas industry and testified recently on cost 
allocation during hearings held in Kan- 
sas City by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

In his new position Mr. Miller will 
teach and conduct advanced research. 
He is a graduate of Columbia University, 
having received his chemical engineer- 
ing degree in 1926. 
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Announcement has been made by J. G. 
Axelson, president, Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Co., that Alvin “Dutch” Zwerneman, 
vice president and associated with the 
Axelson organization for the past 20 
years, has severed his company connec- 
tion to work in the office of Petroleum 
Administration for War, under Frank A. 
Watts, director of material. 

Mr. Zwernman will be special assist- 
ant to the director of material and will 
represent the petroleum equipment man- 
ufacturers and suppliers. 


Lester Thorson, The Peoples Gas Light Ream 


and Coke Co., Chicago, has been ap. 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
transportation department. Mr. Thorson 
fills the vacancy created by the death 
of Edward A. Schroeder. 

* 


One of the na- 
tion’s youngest 
utility presidents, 
Edward M. Borger 
of The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., hag 
been cited by the 
British for his ser- 
vices during the bat- 
tle of Tunisia. On 
leave of absence to 
drive an ambulance 
on the fighting front, 
Mr. Borger received 
special recognition 


E. M. Borger 
for 62 continuous hours of effort in evac- 
uating wounded during the last days of 
the battle. He was serving with a Brit- 
ish medical unit. 


Selected as an expert on fuel gas, 
Arthur C. Cherry, manager of the gas 
distribution department of the Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. John W. Bricker to serve 
as one of 19 members of the technical 
advisory committee, Ohio State Council 
of Defense. Mr. Cherry is a graduate of 
Yale with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. His company affiliation began 
in 1928 following several years as gas 
superintendent for the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. of New Jersey. 

Another of the company’s gas execu- 
tives who has received word of his selec- 
tion for several important posts in the 
appliance testing laboratories division of 
the American Gas Association is Edwin 
R. Rothert, manager, gas commercial 
department, who was reappointed for 
the fourth consecutive two-year term to 
subcommittees on approval requirements 
for central heating gas appliances, in- 
dustrial gas boilers, and gas water heat- 
ers. He likewise was renamed as chair- 
man of the industrial boiler group for 
the third time. 

e 

Five major changes in the administra- 
tive organization of Servel, Inc., were 
announced Sept. 1 by Louis Ruthenburg, 
president. The changes, which become 
effective immediately, are as follows: 

Harry Newcomb, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
the company’s ‘elec- 
tric refrigeration 
and gas water heat- 
er divisions, be- 
comes vice presi- 
dent and assistant 
to the president. 


North I. Town- 
send, formerly sec- 
retary and treasur- 
er, becomes vice 
president in charge 
; = : of finance. 

3 Rudolph Schnak- 
Harry Newcomb enburg, formerly 
comptroller, becomes secretary and treas- 
urer. 

W. F. Hassee, formerly chief account- 
ant, becomes comptroller. 

Henry O. Roberts, personnel director, 
assumes responsibility for the personnel 
administration of all the divisions of the 
company, reporting to the president. 

Servel’s other vice presidents will con- 
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. WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


: Extends Congratulations 

“ to the 

: Pacitic Coast Gas Association 
. Upon Its 

: Golden Anniversary 


ngi- 
yan 
gas 


ia Today our production is entirely devoted to high alti- 
- tude aircraft materials. We know that we speak for the 
at entire, industry in saying that all of us would prefer our 
. regular peacetime activities. We hope that before an- 
rae * other year is completed we can again supply Whitehead 
v8 Monel water heaters. 


Ww 


WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


i" 3507 WEST SIXTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


el Sole Manufacturers of Whitehead Monel Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Nn- 
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PEOPLE 


tinue to act in the same capacities as 
they have in the past. They are: 

George S. Jones, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales; W. R. Hainsworth, vice 
president in charge of engineering; W. E. 
Baker, vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing; and Harry A. Strong. 

This announcement comes as a part of 
Servel’s program in preparing its organ- 
ization for rapid post-war development 
of many diversified products for the 
American home. In addition to the Ser- 
vel gas refrigerator, a complete new line 
of gas water heaters and commercial 
electric refrigeration products, Servel 
also has other new appliances scheduled 
for early post-war production. 

Mr. Newcomb joined Servel in 1934 as 
manager of the electric commercial re- 
frigeration division, in 1936 becoming 
general manager of electric refrigera- 


tion and air conditioning divisions. He 
was elected vice president in 1942. 

Mr. Townsend became comptroller in 
1930; in 1935 was elected secretary and 
treasurer; since early 1942 has served as 
chairman of Servel’s post-war planning 
committee. 

Mr. Schnakenburg originally joined 
Servel in 1913. After service in the world 
war he rejoined Servel in 1919 as assist- 
ant to the cost accountant. He became 
comptroller in 1935. 

Mr. Hassee was cashier and chief ac- 
countant with the Hercules Corp. at the 
time of the reorganization of the com- 
pany in December, 1927, when it became 
Servel, Inc. For a short time he was 
employed as a field auditor, later return- 
ing to Evansville as assistant to the chief 
accountant. In 1930 he was made chief 
accountant. 


FURNACES 
R CONDITIONERS 


Gas. 


‘ce men and machines which were 


once engaged in the manufacture of 


unparalleled heating comfort are now 


working 100% for Victory. When this 


goal is achieved, RACE will again be 


right out in front with the finest heat- 


ing equipment available. 


ALHAMBRA, 
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ROYAL AiR CONDITIONING EQuiP. Co. 


1024 WESTMINSTER AVENUE 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roberts joined the Servel organ. 
ization in 1934 on special assignmerits jp, 
the engineering department. He became 
personnel director in 1935. 

* 

A record cf 4y 
years with Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, 
and for the past 14 
its vice president 
and general :nan- 
ager, contributed to 
another advance. 
ment for Paul M4 
Downing recen ‘ly in 
his promotion io ex. 
ecutive vice pregj- 
dent. In his new gg. 
pacity Mr. Downing 
will assist President 
J.B. Black in direc 
tion of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Another appointment was announced 
by the board of directors in naming A, 
E. Wishon to the duties of general man- 
ager, directing operations and relations 
with the company’s 1,750,000 consumers, 
Mr. Wishon has been with the company 
and its former subsidiaries for 34 years, 

« 


At a meeting of the Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association in New York recently, 
Ed DeGroote, recreation director of Ser- 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., was elected 
vice president. 


P. M. Downing 


In order to concentrate more fully on 
the postwar activities of the company, 
Lyman Hill, director of sales research 
for Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has ex- 
panded his department and named Ches- 
ter E. Haring as associate director. Mr. 
Haring was formerly director of the 
market research division of Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., and before that 
vice president and director of marketing 
for Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York advertising agency. John Bur- 
goyne, originator of the Burgoyne Gro- 
cery Index, has been chosen to assist Mr, 
Haring at Servel. 

e 


Seattle (Wash.) Gas Co. has announced 
a number of changes in its executive 
staff pursuant to the résignation of the 
company’s president, James F. Pollard, 
since 1936 head of the organization. Be- 
cause of his wife’s health, Mr. Pollard 
is leaving Seattle to reside in California. 

A pioneer in national advertising ac- 
tivities of the gas industry, Mr. Pollard 
was largely responsible for the national 
advertising campaign of the American 
Gas Association which was begun in 1936 
and has continued uninterruptedly since 
that time. For his part in this and other 
promotional work he received the Gold 
Medal Award of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association and was elected president of 
the association in 1937. 

Succeeding to the presidency is N. 
Henry Gellert, who is resigning as presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Utilities Co., 
Atlantic Gas Corp., Pennsylvania and 
Southern Gas Co., and all subsidiaries of 
these to take over the new post. He will 
continue as president of American States 
Utilities Corp. and Southern California 
Water Co. and as chairman of the board 
of Edison Sault Electric Co. The new 
president will make his home in Seattle 
after Nov. 1. 

Charles M. Sturkey takes over as vice 
president and general manager, and in 
order to do so has resigned as president 
of Ohio Gas Light & Coke Co. and as 
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merican Stove Company announces 
its 1943-44* models! 
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otal 1. Auxiliary Gasoline Tanks for U. S. fighter planes may be 2. Anti-Aircraft Shells— The material used to 
dropped when emptied and while plane is still in flight. Material make these 250 40mm. shells would have been 
once used to make one All-American Magic Chef Gas Range now enough to make an All-American Magic Chef 
y on § produces ten of these tanks, and ten of our fighter planes will fly Gas Range. Every shell must pass 62 tests be- 
src, | farther because some good housewife has made a sacrifice. fore it can be considered acceptable. 


936 § 3. Airplane Parts for export to the Axis via U.S. 4. Parachute Flares continue as an important part of our 

cy | Army planes in Axis skies. For effective perform- 1943-44 line. Eleven flare-casings are made from the same 

lq | 2nce records, see your daily newspapers. amount of material once used in one 7101-14 Magic Chef. 

ras 

of Although there will be no new Magic Chef Gas Ranges for homes until after the war, 

N. the skill and new techniques required to make military equipment plus years of range- 

si- making experience will produce better Magic Chef Gas Ranges when victory comes. 
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ia AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

» 4301 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

le SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES . . . PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ... ATLANTA... NEW YORK ... ST. LOUIS 

ce THE RED WHEEL GAS RANGE WITH THE LIFETIME BURNER GUARANTEE CLEVELAND ... SEATTLE 

in 

nt 


. *& * The Best Investment in the World is in your Country’s Future — Buy War Bonds * * 
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PEOPLE 


vice president of 
Great Lakes Utili- 
ties Co., Atlantic 
Gas Corp. and Penn- 
sylvania & Southern 
Gas Co., and as of- 
ficer and director of 
all of their subsid- 
iaries. 

The new vice pres- 
ident in charge of 
sales and merchan- 
dising is Norbert O. 
Fratt, a company 
employee since 1928 
and for several N. O. Fratt 
years its domestic sales manager and re- 
cently assistant general manager. Mr. 
Fratt is a native son of Washington and 
a graduate of Cornell. 


P. R. Dunbar, who has for the past 12 
years been auditor and chief accountant 


of the company, is advanced to the office 
of comptroller. Mr. Dunbar, before join- 
ing the staff, had a long record of re- 
sponsible positions both in the field of 
certified public accountancy and in vari- 
ous companies in the Northwest. 


John F. Shaw, who has served in vari- 
ous capacities for the past 10 years, is 
now advanced from the position of engi- 
neer of maintenance and construction at 
the gas works to chief engineer of the 
organization. Mr. Shaw is a graduate 
of Rose Polytechnic Institute of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Fred W. Barnum, who has been an em- 
ployee for the past 28 years in the stores 
and purchasing department, is now ad- 
vanced to the position of director of pur- 
chases. 


Leland E. Jones joined the personnel 
in December, 1942, as assistant superin- 


* AGASAIR SYSTEM 


—guarantees these benefits to the gas utility—ben- 


efits that you should investigate now. 


Gasairs distribute propane and butane mixtures, 


replacing carbureted water, coal, oil or manufac- 


tured gas—supplementing present sources of gas 


—or standing by for emergency operation. 


GASAIRS solve many problems for gas plant oper- 


ators. They improve service and cut costs. Request 


information now! 


ZZ 4 


CORPORATION x x 
1072 BRYANT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


tendent of production, coming to Seaitle 
from Rock Hill, S. C., where he had helq 
the position of vice president and man. 
ager of the Rock Hill Gas Co. Mr. Jones 
is a graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


Promotion of F. H. de Cordova to the 
position of assistant division superip. 
tendent of the Corpus Christi division of 
the Houston Natural Gas Co. has been 
announced by Vice President Curtis H. 
Fisher. Mr. de Cordova worked at one 
time on the first gas well completed in 
Nueces county while in the employ of 
W. L. Person’s Saxet Co. in the 20’s. 


Terminating a 15-year service record 
as assistant engineer in the office of 
chief engineer for the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, Joseph F. Wolff, Jr., entered 
the employ of Houston Natural Gas Co. 
on Aug. 16 to take on the responsibility 
of interpreting for the company all gov- 
ernment orders with reference to com- 
pany priorities. In his new duties Mr. 
Wolff will serve as assistant to T. A. 
Morgan, valuation department head. 


E. A. Phoenix has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the transite asbestos 
pipe department of Johns-Manville, New 
York City, according to T. K. Mial, vice 
president in charge of industrial sales. 
In his new position, Mr. Phoenix will 
specialize in field sales and educational 
phases of the business. 


The new appointee began his business 
career with the Kieselguhr Co. of Amer- 
ica in 1915. This firm later became the 
Celite Products Co., which became part 
of Johns-Manville Corp. in 1928. After 
serving in various sales and advertising 
positions, Mr. Phoenix was made assist- 
ant sales promotion manager in April, 
1936. In May, 1942, because of his knowl- 
edge of the company’s widely diversified 
product lines, he was transferred to the 
priorities department, a position which 
he held until his recent promotion. 


An employee of the California Rail- 
road Commission for 16 years and par- 
ticipant in numerous telephone rate hear- 
ings, Walter B. Wessells has been ap- 
pointed research engineer in the com- 
mission’s public utilities department. In 
his new position he will be responsible 
for general investigations of utility oper- 
ations and earnings, and special investi- 
gations, as directed by the commission. 


Harold W. Sweatt, president of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., has an- 
nounced the election of Alfred M. Wilson 
to the vice presidency. Mr. Wilson was 
formerly associated with J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., investment bankers, New 
York City. 

@ 


Thomas D. Bailey, graduate in petro- 
leum engineering at the University of 
Oklahoma, has been appointed petro- 
leum engineer for the oil and gas conser- 
vation department of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. After leaving the 
university Mr. Bailey went to the Arkan- 
sas Corporation Commission as field en- 
gineer. He resigned several months ago 
to- join the Stanolind Gas & Oil Co. of 
Tulsa, Okla., and left that position to be- 
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Single unit was installed in small flash boiler; top 
left, view of assembly for 40 H.P. boiler; right, a 
number of these large units were installed in 250 H.P. 
Steel Heating boilers to develop up to 175% of rating. 
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FLEXIBILITY IS BUT OWE OF THE 
FEATURES OF N.G.E. GAS BURNERS 


N.G.E. radiant heat gas burners for 
ratings from 50,000 to 10,000,000 
BTU per hour are available for use 
in heating boilers, power boilers 
and any metal firebox or sectional 
boiler. These units are highly flex- 
ible, meeting various firebox shapes 
and sizes. They can be successfully 
used in practically any gas-fired ap- 
plication requiring a vertical or up- 


shot burner. 


The one advantage of burning solid 
fuel is in its radiant hot bed of 
burning and unburnable material. 
With the N.G.E. gas burner, the 
principle of radiant heat is made 
fully available without cinders, 
clinkers, fly ash, forced draft, high 
stack losses, storage space and with 


a minimum of labor. 


onc Sen Rare 


The illustrations indicate how this 
burner can be built up to meet in- 
dividual requirements. The ease of 
installation is obvious from the na- 


ture of its assembly. 


Experience in the field gives ample 
evidence that N.G.E. burners sell 
themselves. One large West Coast 
plant started with the installation 
of one unit to develop approxi- 
mately 85 H.P. Since, this plant has 
added N.G.E. burner equipment 
capable of developing 10,000 H.P. 
Another plant recently completed 
installations totalling 4,500 H.P. 


Write for Bulletins 300, 518, 1002 
which give complete information 
on the entire line of burners. N.G.E. 
gas burners are fully covered by 


patents and patents pending. 


NATURAL GAS EQUIPMENT 


INCORPORATED 


Petroleum Building 
Los Angeles 


899 Bryant Street 
San Francisco 
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better 
post-war 
gas appliances! 


The contest for Gas Com- 
pany employes, sponsored 
by the P. C. G. A. Post-war 
Appliance Committee, pro- 
duced more than 400 entries! 


RIGHT FROM “FIRING LINE” 


The participants were those 
best qualified to know what 
consumers want... women 
workers in all departments 
and men from the sales and 
appliance-service depart- 
ments, in daily contact with 
customers. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Among the entries were 
many that will be reflected 
in more efficient, convenient 
mcdels after the war. They 
will help keep gas, as always, 
“the modern fuel,” and gas 
appliances out front in sales. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


SERVING THE WEST e IN WAR AND PEACE 


pps 


come petroleum engineer with the Okla- 
homa Commission, effective Aug. 1. His 
appointment completes the personnel of 
the conservation department. Elmer Cap- 
shaw is gas engineer and Dan Howard, 
geologist. 

. 


Will C. Grant, Lone Star Gas Co. ad- 
vertising director, has been appointed 
chairman of the speakers’ bureau for 
the Dallas County Red Cross Chapter. 


The War Production Board has ap- 
pointed Grant Fink, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of production at 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., to serve on 
the aluminum foundry industry advisory 
committee. 

« 


With nearly half a century of con- 
tinuous service behind him, Edwin W. 
McKay of the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, elected to retire. Albert H. Beh- 
rens succeeds Mr, McKay as supervisor 
of the customers’ accounting department. 


The new president of the advertising 
club of Indianapolis is George A. Saas, 
advertising manager and director of pub- 
lic relations of the Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility of that city. 


Former Assistant Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator for War E. L. DeGolyer 
of Dallas, Texas, has resigned his post 
in order to accept a position with the 
Petroleum Reserves Corp. as petroleum 
consultant. 


On Active Duty 


Harrison Musgrave, formerly in charge 
of employee training for Southern Coun- 


‘ties Gas Co., Los Angeles, has been pro- 


moted to the rank of major. Maj. Mus- 
grave is an instructor in training tech- 
niques with headquarters at the West 
Coast Training Center, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Alton B. Parker, former national sales 
counselor for the CP Range group of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 


ment Manufacturers, has been commis- | 


sioned a second lieutenant in the Trans- 
portation Corps, AUS, and is assigned to 
duty as an instructor in the TC Officers 
Candidate School, Camp Harahan, New 
Orleans 12, La. 

& 

Latest heroes of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, to be deco- 
rated for bravery are Jack P. Keithley 
and Robert G. Card. Technical Sergeant 
Keithley, a radio man and a gunner, is 
in a unit of the army air corps in the 
North Pacific area, while Staff Sergeant 
Card, a gunner on a large bombing plane, 
is in a bombing squadron based in Eng- 
land. 

Reported as “missing in action,’’ 
friends of Claude Gibbons at Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, were re- 
lieved to learn through the International 
Red Cross that Claude has been a pris- 
oner of the Japanese since the fall of 
Bataan. Claude was with P. G. & E.’s 
construction department for four years 
before being inducted into the army on 
April 9, 1941. 


Obituaries 


Conrad N. Lauer 


Conrad Newton Lauer, chairman of the 
board of the Philadelphia Gas Works Cp. 
and former vice president and treasurer a 
the construction firm 
of Day & Zimmerman, 
Inc., died Aug. 2 at 
the age of 73 at his 
home in Pennllyn, Pa. 

Born in Three Tuns, 
Montgomery County, 
Pa., and educated at 
public and private 
schools, Mr. Lauer be- 
gan his career as a 
time clerk for the Link 
Belt Co. in 1893. In 
less than 10 ag he 
had risen to the posi- 
tion of acting superin- C. N. Lauer 
tendent. In 1902 he became an industria] ep. 
gineer for Dodge & Day, Philadelphia, and 
later, when the company was reorganized, he 
was made treasurer, general manager and di. 
rector. In 1929 he was appointed president 
and director of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., and the same year became a member of 
the Philadelphia Gas Commission and a vice 
president of the United Gas Improvement Co, 

Mr. Lauer founded and endowed the Hoov. 
er Medal, named for former President Her. 
bert Hoover, which is awarded annually by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi. 
neers to the engineer doing outstanding work 
for the advancement of mankind. Mr. Lauer 
formerly was president of the American So. 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and of the 
American Gas Association. 


Clyde L. Seavey 


Funeral services were held for Commis. 
sioner Clyde L. Seavey of the Federal Power 
Commission on Aug. 9 in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Seavey was a leader among the regula- 
tory officials of the United States in establish- 
ing the doctrine that every dollar appearing 
on the books of public utilities should repre- 
sent a dollar of honest investment. As mem. 
ber and president of the California Railroad 
Commission and later as member and chair- 
man of the FPC, he endeavored to make this 
principle the law of the land. 

He was responsible also for drafting those 
sections of the Federal- Power Act providing 
for federal regulation of interstate utilities; 
for the determination of the original cost of 
utility properties; and for the establishment 
of a uniform system of accounts. 


L. C. Hamlink 


Succumbing to a heart attack, L. C. Ham- 
link, vice president of the Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on Aug. 2 at the age 
of 68. Formerly associated with the Laclede 
Fire Brick Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Mr. Hamlink organized and incorporated the 
Gas Bench Construction Co. of St. Louis. He 
had been vice president of Gas Machinery 
since 1911. 

. 


Dan J. Young 


Dan J. Young, well-known Tacoma busi- 
ness leader, and former executive of the 
Washington Gas & Electric Co., died recently 
at his home after a brief illness. Mr. Young 
achieved nation-wide recognition for research 
done and improvements made in the field of 
manufactured gas, principally in the inven- 
tion of the back-run process. 
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Head and shoulders 
above all other prob- 
lems that face America 
ae with the return of 
: © peace is—employment. 


The Committee for 
Economic Develop- 
ment has made that amply plain in its studies 
and analysis. “‘It isn’t plotters on the left who 
constitute the real hazard to our free society, 
but rather pressures stemming primarily out 
of widespread unwanted idleness.”’ 


And one important answer to more jobs 
after the war is new products to make and sell! 


The management of Servel recognizes and 
accepts its share in industry’s responsibility to 
America of the future. But more than that, it 
sincerely believes that, to be most effective, 
post-war programs must move into action— 
in advance of peace. 

When war came, Servel had already under 
way plans and developments looking to the 
introduction on a major scale of at least one 
new product—Gas Air Conditioning. 


This program Servel proposes, with the co- 
operation of its friends and associates of the 
Gas Industry, to put into full and complete 
operation the day war ends. It hopes by this 
means to accomplish two definite objectives: 


Through the manufacture of gas air-conditioning 
* units to provide jobs for industrial workers now 
engaged solely in war work. 


9 Through the distribution and sale of such units fo 
* enable Gas Companies throughout America to give 
new employment to returning soldiers and sailors 
in their local communities. 
As the first step in achieving these post-war 
objectives, Servel met with leaders of the Gas 
Industry in six key-city meetings during the 
past month. 

At these meetings, the Servel Plan was dis- 
cussed in detail, and definite reeommendations 
were arrived at for setting up nucleus air- 
conditioning departments within Gas Com- 
pany organizations. 

Without being in- 
volved in great cost or 
risk and without the 
slightest interference 
with the war effort, 
Gas Utilities can be- 
gin now to survey their markets for Gas Air 
Conditioning, and can train skeleton organi- 
zations so that they will be prepared to en- 
gage in this activity promptly and effectively 
when war ends. 

The transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy, at best, will bring many problems to 
every community, every utility. 

By being ready to expand their personnel 
to sell and service such new products as Gas 
Air Conditioning, Gas Companies can help 
to solve the problems arising out of demobi- 
lization and unemployment, and thus earn 
valuable public good will. 


For members of the Gas Industry who wish the whole 
story of Servel’s Program to merge post-war planning with 
action, an illustrated booklet, ““Post-W ar Action,”’ has been 
prepared. Send for your copy today to Servel, Inc., Adver- - 
tising and Promotion Department, Evansville 20, Indiana. 


SERVEL, Inc., 


Evansville, 
Indiana 
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Are Faulty Pens 
ruining your 
chart records ? 


... then change to 


BETA 
PENS 


Sold on a Money- 
Back Guarantee 


as $100 a 


LOWER PRICES IN QUANTITIES 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


| 
ee 
| | 


Pens Illustrated Actual Size 


INK-TESTED 
AT FACTORY 


Spring-hard Allegheny metal nibs, hand- 
honed and adjusted under a powerful 
glass for perfect capillarity, produce a 
thin, continuous line, using ink to the 
last drop. Ink cups are cut from solid 
brass, heavily plated for corrosion re- 
sistance. Mounting shanks are spring 
phosphor bronze. BETA PENS fit prac- 
tically all instruments; are especially 
suitable for volumetric arms and pul- 
sating flow. Can be used separately, 
if desired. PRICES OF SPECIAL DE- 
SIGNS FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


AMERICAR 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 East Eleventh Street 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Program Set for PCGA‘s 50th Meeting 


HE Pacific Coast Gas Association 

will hold its 50th Annual Meeting 

at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 

Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 22 

and 23. The program will be restricted 
to war-connected problems. 

F. M. Banks, PCGA president and 


vice president, Southern California 


-Gas Co., will address the meeting at 


the general luncheon in the Cocoanut 
Grove on Wednesday noon. Other 
speakers will be A. F. Bridge, presi- 
dent, American Gas Association and 
vice president and general manager, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., who will 
discuss “The Gas Industry at War,” 
and Col. W. F. Rockwell, president, 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers and presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh-Equitable Meter Co.. 
who will address the luncheon on “The 
Manufacturers at War.” 

Later Wednesday afternoon the 
Women’s Committee will meet in the 
Moderne Room under the chairman- 
ship of Gladys Warren, San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co., while in the Rose 
Room the Home Service Committee 
will convene, directed by Katherine L. 
Rathbone, Southern Counties Gas. Co. 
During this time, at the Ambassador 
Theatre, a motion picture in sound 
and color, depicting the construction 
of the oil pipe line from Texas to the 
Eastern Seaboard, will be shown. At 
9:00 p.m. a cocktail party will be 
held, followed by the Fiftieth Annual 
Dinner, Fiesta Room, at which Al C. 
Joy, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., will 
act as master of ceremonies. 

At the General Session, held Thurs- 
day morning, the following talks will 
be given: “In Time of War Prepare 
for Peace,” H. L. Masser, chairman, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association Com- 
mittee for Gas Industry Development, 
and executive vice president, Southern 
California Gas Co.; “The Post-War 
Program of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation,’ C. V. Sorenson, chairman, 
Sub-Committee on Post-War Purchas- 
ing Power and Potential Markets, 
AGA Post-War Planning Committee, 
and supervisor of new business, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., “The 


Fifth Freedom,” Louis Ruthenburg, 


president, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, and state chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Develop. 
ment; president, Servel, Inc. 

The Thursday luncheon will be ad- 


dressed by Walter K. Wilson, major 


general, U. S. Army. Parallel sessions 
to be held Thursday afternoon are the 
accounting, sales and advertising, and 
technical sections. These will be un- 
der the chairmanship of P. W. Wal. 
ters, Southern California Gas Co., R. 
J. Phillips, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., and F. F. Doyle, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., respectively. 

During the convention an appliance 
manufacturers’ exhibit displaying the 
products which have replaced gas ap- 
pliances on the assembly lines of their 
shops and factories will be held in 
the Gold Room. The manufacturers’ 
section, meeting Wednesday morning, 
will hear addresses by A. H. Sutton, 
president, Mission Water Heater Co., 
and H. L. Whitelaw, managing direc- 
tor, Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 

= ss 


Meter Charts to Be Discussed 
At SCMA September Meeting 


The Southern California Meter Association 
will hold its monthly dinner meeting at the 
Rio Hondo Country Club, Downey, Calif., at 
6:30 p.m. on Sept. 16. The program which 
will follow the dinner will be devoted to pa- 
pers on the calculation of charts, and will be 
read as follows: ) 

“Calculations of Orifice Meter Charts by 
Sight or Hand Method,” H. A. Faull, meter 
and regulator engineer, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. 

“Calculations of Orifice Meter Charts by 
the Planimeter,” J. T. Cortelyou, engineer, 
Southern California Gas Co. 

“Calculations of Orifice Meter Charts by 
the Integrator Method,” W. J. Kennedy, sec- 
tion supervisor, Southern California Gas Co. 


a + 8 


New Pumping Equipment to 
Boost L. A. Gas Deliveries 


Five additional 200-hp. compressors are to 
be installed soon at the Santa Paula, Calif., 
compressor station of the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. The new pumping equipment will 
make it possible to boost the volume of gas 
delivered from local fields to the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area by 10,000,000 cu. ft. daily. 
Cost of the project will amount to approxi- 
mately $125,000. 
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Your Three Wars... and the Present One! 


Congratulations to the Pacific Coast 


Gas Association on 50 Years of Service 


TODAY ... as your Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion celebrates a service to the gas industry that 
has spanned fifty years and three wars, RHEEM 


is doing its part to win this present war by build- 
ing dozens of items for aircraft and ordnance. 


War products from six plants in 1940. .. sixteen 
today .. . are helping “‘ream” black military 
ambition from the heart of our enemies. 


TOMORROY ..... The acceleration of experi- 
ence and facilities brought about by war's neces- 
sity will, in that grand time of peace ahead, 
make RHEEM more than ever able to supply 
your needs for gas appliances of prime effi- 
ciency that will add to the well-deserved popu- 
larity of the fue! you sell. 


RHEEWM’S accomplishments in war 
production have won four Army- 
Navy “E” Awards... two of them 
with renewal stars, 


Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURING ec ENGINEERING e RESEARCH 
in Steel...Copper...Aluminum 


12 factories in the United States—four in Australia. Research and engineering on both coasts. Executive and Sales 
Offices: Rockefeller Center, New York. Defense Building, Washington, D. C. Los Angeles and Richmond, California. 
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WSERVE 
a OWER 


with 
BETTER TOOLS! 


¥% Here’s one way to save hours of work 
and conserve manpower. When installing 
iron pipe, or concrete ducts underground, 
use a Greenlee Hydraulic Pipe Pusher. 
It’s the only fast, easy method of installing 
pipe without tunneling, without digging 
or backfilling long trenches, without cut- 
ting pavement or tearing up road beds. 


em ie ge «tye g 
As shown above, only a short trench is 
needed to accommodate the pusher and 
pipe. One man can operate. Here, witha 
Greenlee No. 790 Pusher, 4” pipe was 
pushed a distance of 55 ft. under the 
double, main-line tracks of a railroad. On 
jobs like these, the savings pay for a Greenlee 
Pusher on the first or second job. 


Two powerful, hydraulic units are avail- 
able for essential users — Model 790, 20- 
Ton unit for 114” to 4” pipe, and the Model 
795, 75-Ton unit for drainage ducts, con- 
crete sewer, and other pipe beyond 4” size. 
A motor-driven power pump is also avail- 
able as an attachment for all Greenlee 
Pushers. Write for more information, 


Write Today for Bulletin S-117. 
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OMMEMORATING its silver anni- 


versary and a quarter century of 
industry cooperation, the American 
Gas Association will hold on Oct. 26, 
27 and 28 at the Hotel Jefferson in 
St. Louis, Mo., its Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Ways and means by 
which the gas industry can more ef- 
fectively serve the nation at war will 
be one of the major considerations of 
the convention. 


Arthur F. Bridge, president of the 
association and vice president and 
general manager of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, will 
preside at the general sessions. Ernest 
R. Acker, chairman of the committee 
on war activities and presidential nom- 
inee, will also take part in the pro- 


| ceedings. 


Final arrangements for the program 
are not as yet defiinite, but confer- 
ences are taking place between mem- 
bers of the general sessions program 
committee and Chairman Harry K. 
Wrench, president and general man- 
ager, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Under the direction of Burt R. Bay, 
president of the Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, a meeting of the 
natural gas section will be held Tues- 
day morning, Oct. 26. Representatives 
of industry and government will speak 
and new officers will be elected. A 
feature of this meéting will be the 
presentation of honorary memberships 
to pioneer natural gas men. The ac- 
counting section will also meet Tues- 
day morning under the supervision of 
L. A. Mayo, Connecticut Light & Pow- 
er Co., Hartford, Conn. 


On Tuesday noon the industrial and 
commercial gas luncheon will be held, 
at which industrial and commercial 
gas men, equipment manufacturers 
and others interested in non-residen- 
tial gas and appliances will convene. 
The luncheon will be followed by a 
business and technical session for the 
ensuing part of the afternoon. The 
program has been prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Franklin T. Rainey, 
sales promotion manager of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. 


The keynote of the luncheon will be 
the industrial and commercial gas 
outlook for the remainder of the war 
period. Two sets of problems as they 
affect industrial and commercial gas 
will be considered at the meeting: 
first, the problems related to the use 
of gas in war production and wartime 
civilian production and in hotels and 
restaurants in wartime; second, the 


War Topics Head AGA Silver Meeting 


field of reconversion of industrial and 
commercial heating processes to a 
peacetime economy and the competi. 
tive, engineering and sales problems 
to be faced upon reconversion. 

The residential section meeting, de. 
voted to war and post-war sales actiyj. 
ties in the residential field, will be 
held on Wednesday morning, Oct. 27, 
and will feature addresses by nation. 
ally known gas company and appli. 
ance manufacturer executives. It will 
be held under the joint direction of 
Present Chairman B. A. Seiple, vice 
president of the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J., and 
Incoming Chairman C. V. Sorenson, 
supervisor of new business, Midland 
Utilities Co., Hammond, Ind. 

The latest advances in gas produc- 
tion, distribution and chemistry will 
be covered in the two sessions to he 
held by the technical section on Tues- 
day afternoon and Wednesday morning. 

The home service breakfast will be 
held Thursday morning with Jeanette 
Campbell, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 


Presiding as chairman. 
= o 


Natural Gas Post-War Uses 
Is Topic at IOCC Meeting 


Future prospects for the oil and gas indus- 
tries are among subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion at the fall meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission at the La Fonda 
Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 24-25. 

Dr. Eugene A. Stephenson, dean of petro- 
leum engineering, University of Kansas, has 
been assigned the subject, “Natural Gas and 
Its Postwar Uses.” “The Future of Oil in 
California” is the subject assigned to E. E. 
Pyles, chairman of the committee on produc- 
tion of P.I. C. W., district No. 5. Other speak- 
ers announced by Charles Orr, secretary of 
the commission, include: John M. Kelly, sec- 
retary of the New Mexico Oil Conservation 
Commission, whose subject is, “Performance 
of the Hobbs Pool in New Mexico,” and Col. 
Ernest O. Thompson, member of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, is scheduled to discuss 
gasoline rationing and production in Texas. 

e © 


Rocky Mountain Gas 
Association Formed 


Firms connected with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, engineering, sale and installation 
of gas equipment were invited to send mem- 
bers to Denver, Colo., for the initial Sept. 10 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Richard Tanner, secretary-manager, 308 
C. A. Johnson Bldg., Denver, has issued a re- 
port stating the plan and purpose of the asso- 
ciation which embraces the Rocky Mountain 
region of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Utah. Because of altitude condi- 
tions, the installation of gas equipment in 
this area brings about an indigenous set of 
problems, the report states, which necessi- 
tates the forming of an association with a 
testing laboratory to first test and rate all 
equipment before installation is commenced. | 
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John Zink manufactures more than FIFTY TYPES of burners for domestic boilers, heat- 
ing boilers, industrial boilers and power boilers. The designs are protected by TWENTY 
United States Letters of Patent. 
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‘=|  BI-MIX DIRECTIONAL HEAT BURNER 


Texas. 
a e This startling development in burner design places the heat where you want it—when 


you want it. 
e The burner is so adjustable that the operator can turn the burner to place the heat 


4 where desired. 
lation e Will be furnished as a gas burner only or as a combination oil and gas burner. 


— Write for Specifications 
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Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., 
Inc., Phillipsburg, Kans., has had a hearing 
set for Oct. 6 before the Federal Power 
Commission in the U. S. District Court, 
Topeka, on proceedings instituted by the 
commission to determine: 

(1) Whether a pending application filed by 
the company for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to construct and oper- 
ate a natural gas pipeline in Kansas need be 
amended to include existing facilities jointly 
operated by Kansas-Nebraska and Tri-County 
Gas Co. (of Kansas). 

(2) Whether Fin-Ker Oil & Gas Produc- 
tion Co., Holcomb, Kans., Tri-County Gas 
Co., Holcomb, Kans., and Kansas Natural 
Gas, Inc., Hays, Kans., are natural-gas com- 
panies within the meaning of the Natural 
Gas Act, and 

(3) The operating, contractual, and finan- 
cial relations of the companies with each 
other, and with any other company that 
may be subject to the commission’s juris- 
diction. 

. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. is making 
preparations for building a 25-mile 24-in. 
loop in the vicinity of Ellenwood, Kans. 

Awaiting approval by the Michigan Pub- 
lic Service Commission to expand natural 
gas marketing facilities in three Michigan 
fields|s Consumers Power Co. has asked 
authority to extend its Saginaw-Flint main 
line from the McBain terminal in Missaukee 
County, Mich., 5 miles into the new North 
Winterfield pool and to build a 32-mile, 
10-in. main line from the new Woodville 


Pipeline Construction News 


pool, Newaygo County, Mich., to Sixlakes 
on the Lansing pipeline system. 
o 


Mecosta Pipe Line Co. has asked for 
authority to build 11 miles of 6-in. line 
from Big Rapids into the new Goodwell 
pool, Newaygo County. These three pools 
represent the first major new gas reserves 
found in Michigan in 2 years. 

* 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has com- 
menced work on a 35-mile 12-in. natural- 
gas pipeline from its trunk-line terminal 
near Holdenville, Okla., to the new Lula 
gas area, north of Centrahoma in Coal Coun- 
ty, Okla. The line will cost about $500,000 
and will be completed before winter. 

* 


A 1200-mile natural gas pipeline running 
from the Southwest to the Appalachian man- 
ufacturing area, to be built by Winter of 
1944-45, has been approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board. WPB will approve the ma- 


' terials for construction as soon as the Fed- 


eral Power Commission decides which of 
two applicants will build the line. 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co. 
has an application to build a line from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, through Louisiana, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky to a 
terminal point at Cornwall Station, W. Va. 
Hope Natural Gas Co. has applied for per- 
mission to build a line from Hugoton Field 
of Kansas and Oklahoma through Missouri, 
Hlinois and Kentucky to the same terminal. 
WPB said neither line has any substan- 
tial advantage over the other in requirements 


tHE ONE controt THAT 
MEETS ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


FOR 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVE. @ GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
BURNERS AND FURNACES 


* 
Opening time adjustable, 5 
to 60 seconds. 

* 

Widest range in pressures. 
Handles up to 5 Ibs. 

* 

Widest range of sizes. Avail- 
able from 34” to 6” I.P.S. for 

_ manufactured or natural gas. 
* 

Ample power is available for 
louvre control. Damper arm 
easily rotated to any desired 


position. 
* 


Low current consumption. In 
sizes up to 1/2” I.P.S., uses 
but 8 watts. 

* 

A.G.A. and Factory Mutual 
approved. — 

* 


Ask For New Bulletin. Write 
for your copy of the new 12- 
page gas control bulletin just 
off the press. Use it as your 
buyer’s guide. 


for critical materials and equipment. Either 
would require about 215,000 tons of steel, 
The completed line will be either 22 or 24 
inch. Present estimates call for delivery of 
about 200,000,000 cu. ft. a day from either 
line. Either can be stepped up to 300,000,000 
daily if needed. 

Oklahoma and Kansas failed to agree 
on location of a proposed 26-in. natural gag 
pipeline planned to be built from the Guy- 
mon, Okla., sector of the Hugoton gas field 
of Oklahoma and Kansas, at hearings before 
the Feredal Power Commission in Kansag 
City, Mo., during the latter part of August 
on an application of the Cities Service 
Transportation and Chemical Co., to 
build the line. Evidence was presented be. 
fore Edward B. Marsh, trial examiner of the 
commission. 

Oklahoma _ representatives favored the 
route chosen by the gas company to extend 
from the Guymon, Okla., sector of the field 
240 miles eastward in northern Oklahoma 
to Blackwell, Okla. Mayor E. C. Moriarty of 
Wichita and other Kansas witnesses wanted 
the line built to Wichita, and to draw its 
supply from the Kansas sector of the Hugo- 
ton field. Mayor Moriarty contended that § 
the Kansas sector should furnish the gas 
because it has the largest production, also 
that Wichita, with its large war industries, 
needs more gas quickly. | 

Oklahoma sent several representatives to § 
the hearings. These included Ray O. Weems, § 
member of the Oklohoma Corporation Com- § 
mission, who sat on the bench during the 
early part of the hearings along with the 
FPC Examiner. Dan O. Howard, petroleum 
geologist, Walker T. Pound, conservation of- 
ficer; Earl Foster, attorney of the conserva- 
tion department, and Floyd Green, general 
counsel, all of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, also attended seeking to pro- 
tect the Oklahoma viewpoint. 

Aside from the question of tax revenues 
which would be an important asset to either 
state in which major part of the line was 
built, both states were interested in the 
supply of gas and preserving and expanding 
their markets for gas in the field. Dan O. 
Howard presented figures to support his con- 
tention that Kansas is exhausting the re- 
serves in its part of the field much more rap- 
idly than is Oklahoma. He also testified that 
in a few more years Oklahoma may have to 
depend on the Hugoton field for its gas. 
Contending that the line should originate 
in Oklahoma, he testified that Oklahoma has 
34 wells connected and 25 not connected 
in the Guymon sector, while Kansas has 331 
wells connected and 23 unconnected. Okla- 
homa royalty owners and producers need 
the market for their gas from these wells, 
many of which have been standing for years 
without pipeline connections. 

Cities Service Gas Co., has 11 gas wells 
completed and 4 wells drilling in the Okla- 
homa sector of the Hugoton field, where it 
proposes to originate its pipeline. It has 
approximately 150,000 acres of gas leases 
in that area. 

The Cities Service interests had obtained 
priorities for materials for the proposed line 
from the War Production Board and had 
awarded construction contracts before apply- 
ing to FPC for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to build the line. Harry D. 
Hancock, chief engineer of the Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co., testified that because of threat- 
ened shortage of gas this winter in the four- 
state area (Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska) which the line proposes to serve, 
his company went ahead with plans to meet 
what was considered a vital emergency. Mr. 
Hancock also testified, August 19, that 193 
miles of the 240 miles of right-of-way for 
the line from Guymon area to Blackwell 
had been purchased up to that time. 
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We built the first DOMESTIC Thermostats and Safety Pilots 
in 1935. Since then approval of DOMESTIC controls for gas 
appliances has spread swiftly over the nation. Big name 
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manufacturers of water heaters and other appliances have 
staked the reputation of their products for comfort, economy 


and safety on DOMESTIC dependability. 


growth ...and happy that we are playing an increasing 


part in this essential industry. 


Production now geared for war will shift back, when the 


time comes, to manufacture of products for the gas industry. 


DOMESTIC : Meanwhile, we produce DOMESTIC Thermostats and Safety 


ole Automatic Satety Pitot Pilots for defense housing and army needs. 
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A name for dependability in safety 
and comfort of gas appliances 


— DOMESTIC 
193 Room Thermostat for 
for Console Heaters 


DOMESTIC THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
* Trade Mark Registered LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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DEPENDABLE 
SAVES MONEY 


TROUBLE FREE 
SAVES LABOR 


SIZES FROM % IN. TO 2 INCHES 


H-M LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 


THE WAR EFFORT DEMANDS ECONOMY IN THE USE OF ALL MATERIAL AND LABOR. 
THE H-M THERMO CONTROL REGULATOR SAVES BOTH BECAUSE IT IS DESIGNED AND 
PRECISION ENGINEERED FOR STURDINESS, LONG LIFE AND TROUBLE FREE SERVICE. 
REPLACE YOUR OLD REGULATOR NOW WHILE ALL SIZES ARE STILL AVAILABLE AND 
ELIMINATE MANY SERVICE CALLS 


ri-M 


REGULATOR COMPANY 
THERMO CONTROL CO. 


800 EAST 108 STREET + LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


IT’S LIKE 


A LETTER HOME 


These ads month after month... 
telling you that all of our production is going to war... are 
simply to remind you that the name to remember when 


you want real snap-acting gas controls after the war is 


KLIXON 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO.’ 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants Gas Purifiers 


Water Gas Machines Condensers 
Washer Coolers Waste Heat Boilers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEWYORK, N.. Y. 
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| North American Co. Submits 


Liquidation Plan to SEC 
IRECTORS of the North American Co. 
have submitted to the Securities and 

Exchange Commission a program of dissolu- 
tion under the “death sentence” of the Pub. 
lic Utility Holding Company Act. The plan 
proposes to enable the company to divest it- 
self of the major part of its utility investment 
by a method which contemplates the retire- 
ment of the senior securities of the company 
and the eventual distribution of its principal 
investments among the holders of its common 
stock, “with a minimum of sales or other 
forms of liquidation.” Under the plan there 
would be four regional holding companies as 
follows: 

1. Union Regional Co., to hold common 
stock of the Union Electric Co. of Missouri. 

2. Ohio Regional Co., to hold common 
stock of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 

3. Wisconsin Michigan Regional Co., to 
hold common stock of Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co. and part of North American’s 
present holdings of the common stock of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

4. North American Regional Co. (to be 
the parent company), to hold common stock 
of Washington Railway & Electric Co. and 
part of the common stock of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

A fifth company, to be known as the “Liq- 
uidating Company,” is proposed to hold North 
American’s interest in the North American 
Light & Power Co. and other holdings in mis- 
cellaneous non-utility concerns, including 
West Kentucky Coal Co. and 60 Broadway 
Building Corp. This liquidating company 
would be owned jointly by the four regional 
holding companies. 


FPC Authorizes United to 


Remove Pipeline Facilities 
The United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, 
La., has been authorized by the Federal Power 
Commission to remove or sell all of its natu- 
ral gas pipeline facilities formerly used to de- 
liver natural gas to Peoples Gas Co., Port 
Arthur, Texas, for resale in Port Arthur 
Nederland and Port Neches, Texas, except 
those facilities located within the city limits 
of Port Arthur which the applicant has agreed 
to sell to Peoples Gas Co. This service has 
been discontinued by the voluntary act of 
Peoples Gas, and with the exception of the 
facilities which are to be sold by United to 
Peoples for $11,000, none of the facilities 
sought to be removed have been used since 


Feb. 21, 1942. 
a 


8 
Galveston Election Sept. 21 
A special election will be held Sept. 21 for 
the purpose of submitting to the qualified 
voters of Galveston, Texas, the proposition of 
acquiring properties owned by the Lone Star 
Gas Co. Voters are asked to vote on the issu- 
ance of $2,600,000 in revenue bonds bearing 
interest not in excess of 342%, payable not 
later than 30 years from a date determined 
by the board of commissioners. Of the $2,600,- 
000 in revenue bonds to be issued, $2,400,000 
goes to Lone Star Gas Co. for acquisition of 
the properties, the remaining $200,000 to be 
used for additions, betterments and extensions. 
we 


Dresser Shows 1942 Increase 

In a quarterly letter mailed to shareholders 
on Aug. 31, H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., reported 
that the consolidated sales of the company 
and its subsidiaries for the nine months end- 
ed July 31, 1943, showed a 74% increase over 
sales for the 12 months of the 1942 fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31. 
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Oklahoma Utilities Cooperate 
With Safety Conference 


A two-day industrial safety conference at 
which 91 industries participated, including 
representatives of natural gas and other 
utilities, was headed by R. S. Huffman, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., on Aug. 
26-27 in Oklahoma City. The conference is 
the result of a steadily growing conviction 
among industrial management, safety engi- 
neers and government agencies that an organ- 
ized industrial safety program should be car- 
ried out in every state having large war pro- 
duction. The impetus for a movement of this 
kind was further encouraged by the increase 
in the number of accidents in industry since 
the opening of World War II. 

Maj. Laurence B. Tipton, war safety train- 
ing supervisor, Washington, D. C., reported 
that 625,000 factory employees are now re- 
ceiving safety education through the commit- 
tee’s program, and that another 55,000 safety 
workers are now enrolled in courses spon- 
sored by 116 engineering colleges and univer- 
sities intended to qualify them for carrying 
safety education to America. 

The importance of safety meetings, with 
definite programs and goals to be attained, 
was emphasized by several of the panel mem- 
bers and delegates. C. L. Hightower, safety 
director, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La., said that his organization holds three 
types of safety meetings: a general meeting 
composed of all operating personnel in a dis- 
trict, held about twice a year; group meet- 
ings of all men in the same type of work, 
held as often as possible, and family group 
meetings in which families of workers assem- 
ble with them to promote safety in the home 
and on the highways. 


At the close of the meeting the 270 dele- 
gates voted to continue the conference as a 
permanent organization and to hold the next 
annual conference at Tulsa, Okla., in 1944. 

* a 


South American Conference 
On Liquid Fuels to Be Held 


The executive committee of the Instituto 
Sudamericano del Petroleo (ISAP) will hold 
the first Southern American conference on 
liquid fuels in Buenos Aires next month, 
Oct. 5-12. Many American institutions have 
been invited to attend the conference, the 
purpose of which is to: 

1. Study the way to intensify the produc- 
tion of liquid fuels in the South American 
countries. 

2. Consider the decisions which might be 
adopted to obtain the economy and the ra- 
tional utilization of the liquid fuels in South 
America. 

3. Examine the possibilities of increasing 
the exchange of liquid fuels between the 
South American countries. 

a a 


Gas Range Book Issued 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, has published a new booklet, “The Gas 
Range Book.” This is a handy pocket-size 
edition, well illustrated, to inform gas cus- 
tomers on how to conserve their gas range 
and make it operate better. There are nu- 
merous tips on methods of cooking, sugges- 
tions to eliminate baking failures, and advice 
in general to help company-customer rela- 
tions. The material was prepared jointly by 
the service dispatch sections, the fitters’ 
school and the advertising department. The 
book is free to all customers and employees. 


SEC Approves “‘Uesco” 
Distribution Agreement 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
announced recently its approval of an agree- 
ment submitted by Utilities Employes Securi- 
ties Co., known as “Uesco,” a part of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co.’s holding sys- 
tem, and other parties providing for the dis- 
tribution of Uesco’s assets. 


Principal provisions of the agreement, which 
culminates three years of negotiations, in- 
clude: 

1. Surrender for cancellation by Uesco of 
$6,000,000 face amount of obligations of As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. and Associated 
Gas & Electric Corp., which are in reorgani- 
zation under the bankruptcy Act in the Unit- 
ed States District Court in New York City. 
This surrender reduced from $36,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 Uesco’s holdings in obligations of 
the two companies. 

2. Bonds, notes and debentures of Uesco, 
totaling $8,000,000, to be paid off in full in 
accordance with the terms of their respective 
indentures. 

3. Remaining assets, amounting to more 
than $3,500,000, to be turned over to a trus- 
tee for distribution among Associated system 
companies for employee welfare purposes. 

ga a 


Arkansas Utilities Co. Sold 


Sale of the Arkansas Utilities Co. by the 
Southwestern Utilities Co. of Dallas to Gus 
B. Walton, Little Rock investment broker, 
was announced recently by Manager P. E. 
McChesney of Helena. The company, which 
operates the electric, water, gas and ice sys- 
tem for Helena, and electric systems for West 


Helena and Marianna sold for $1,725,000. 


BEFORE THE WAR—FOR THE DURATION—AFTER THE VICTORY 


“CLEVELAN DS“ WERE—ARE—AND WILL BE 


BECAUSE: No matter where they have been in service, whether on * 
civilian pipe line jobs, on Jong main lines and distribution trench, or 
on many various war time ditching projects for the United States Gov- 
ernment, they have delivered maximum performance at minimum 


operating costs day in and day out. 
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““CLEVELANDS” have set up these high performance records, because 
correct design and construction of the finest materials procurable, give 
them power, speed, and ruggedness to carry them through the toughest 
going in all types of soil and over the roughest terrain. No matter what your 


trenching or ditching job, you'll be glad you put a CLEVELAND on the line. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 
“CLEVELANDS’’ Save More...Because they Do More 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Consulting Engineers 
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Manufa cturers 
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WEBSTER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Gas Combustion 


and 
Control Equipment 


Division of 


SURFACE COMBUSTION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Division 
and Group 


Combination Gas and Electric 


Name of Company 


PUBLIC UTILITIES SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SAFETY CONTEST 
WINNERS OF HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATES 


The following companies had the best no-injury records among those submit- 
ting reports in accordance with Contest Rule 19, which provides: “Honorable 
mention certificates will be awarded in each group to the winner, not a trophy 
winner having the greatest continuous man-hours of exposure without a report- 
able injury during the period of the contest.” 


No. of 
Continuous 
Injurv-free 
Man-hours 


Gas 


The East Ohio Gas Co 
Houston Natural Gas Corp 
Winnipeg Electric Co 


836,333 
033,224 


1,449,392 
213,024 


Utility Accident Awards Announced 


Ferra frequency rates among 
public utilities averaged 6% lower 
in 1942-43 over 1941-42, according to 
the final results of the 16th Annual 
Safety Contest for Public Utilities 
released by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Average frequency rate for the 191 
companies competing in the. 1942-43 
contest was 9.5. Combination gas and 


WANTED? 


FOR POST-WAR MARKETS 


New ideas or patents relating to equipment, apparatus, or 
instruments applicable to research and control laboratory 


work, embracing— 


Petroleum Technology 


Gas Testing 


Plastics, Ceramics, Cement 


Materials Testing 
Soils 


Rubber Technology 


Metallurgy 
Also 


Electronic and Optical. Devices, Etc. 


Our client is an old, reputable manufacturer with a record of 
successful management and excellent financial standing — 
recognized design and engineering skill — skilled workmen 
— modern well-equipped shops — research and development 
laboratories—a technically trained staff—and complete sales 
representation throughout the world. All replies will be kept 
confidential. Address by mail only: Earl C. Carlson & Asso- 
ciates, Dept. 24, 1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il. 
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electric companies averaged lowest, 
7.72; straight gas companies highest, 
12.70. The combination division made 
an improvement of 12%, the electric 
of 5%. 

Fifteen companies went through the 
one-year contest period without a sin- 
gle reportable injury as compared to 
12 in last year’s contest. This is the 
best record since 1933-34, when 17 
companies out of 124 contest partici- 
pants had perfect records. 

Winners are as follows: 


Combination Gas and Electric Division 
(Average frequency rate, 7.72) 


Group A, (Average frequency rate 
6.83): (1) Compania Cubana de Elec- 
tridad, Havana, Cuba (2.12); (2) 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(3.16); (3) Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. (3.32). 

Group B, (Average frequency rate 
9.09): (1) Central Illinois Light Co., 
Peoria, Ill. (1.06); (2) Community 
Public Service Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
(2.29); (3) The Twin States Gas and 
Electric Co. and Central Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Corp., Rutland, Vt. (4.10). 

Group C, (Average frequency rate 
15.37):. Six companies with an aver- 
age rate of 0 tied for first-—Oklahoma 
Power and Water Co., Sand Springs, 
Okla.; Superior Water, Light and 
Power Co., Superior, Wis.; Missouri 
Gas and Electric Service Co., Lexing- 
ton, Mo.; Beverly Gas and Electric 
Co., Beverly, Mass.; Athol Gas and 
Electric Co., Athol, Mass.; Wachusett 
Electric Co., Clinton, Mass. 


Gas Division 
(Average frequency rate, 15.37) 


Group A, (Average frequency rate 
11.14): (1) Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., Columbus group (1.87); 
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‘Sure is REGULATORS 


EASY T INDUSTRIAL GAS CONTROL 


10 
handle’ 


REYNOLDS Industrial Regulators meet the 
Three important requirements in Industrial 
Gas Control. First—ample safety factors. 
Second—economy in operation. Third— 
efficiency as shown on the performance charts. 


For more than half a century, Reynolds has 
manufactured superior Gas Control Units. 
Hundreds of thousands of Reynolds Regula- 
tors are giving satisfactory service in varying 
capacities. Reynolds’ policy of manufacture— 
sound design—quality material—accurate 
construction, insures satisfactory performance. 


REYNOLDS Engineering Department is at 
your call—let them help you solve your Gas 
Control problems. 


BRANCH OFFICES REPRESENTATIVES 


423 Dwight Building Eastern Appliance Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri Boston, Massachusetts 


2nd Unit Wm. A. Ehlers 
Santa Fe Building No. 268 Park Street 
Dallas, Texas Upper Montclair, N. J. 


RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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The Mettler W FA N = Al ee LE Gas Burner 


Applied to Scotch Marine Boilers 


Makes Difficult Jobs Easier 


“Transaxil” Pilot and Flame Guard in the above picture reveals the simplicity and flex- 
ibility of Mettler Mechanical Draft. Gas Burners. The burners and Transaxil Safety 
Pilot are scientifically coordinated, providing instant fuel shutoff upon flame failure. 


LEE B. METTLER CO. 
LOS ANGELES 406 South Main Street CALIFORNIA 


RATING APPROVED 


“4H. P. @) 


sO AGE) swirce 


Provides 
COMPACTNESS 
RAPID TIMING 
GREAT FLEXIBILITY 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Doing 
Their Duty 


G-205—Square 
Head Standard 
Gas Stop 


Trade Mark 
GAS STOPS 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
SHUT OFF AND 
RELIEF VALVES 


METER 
CONNECTIONS 


KITSON COMPANY 


1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Subsidiary of the Welsbach Engineering 
and Management Corporarion 


(2) East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland” 
(2.22); (3) Hope Natural Gas’ Co.,) 
Clarksburg, W. Va. (2.79). 

Group B, (Average frequency rate” 
19.29): (1) Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas* 
division of distribution (7.16); (2) — 
Lone Star Gas Co., Community divi-7 
sion, Dallas, Texas (8.34); (3) Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Gas Co.,} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (14.69). ; 

Group C, (Average frequency rate 
17.17): (1) Lone Star Gas Co., Fort’ 
Worth, Texas, division of distribution” 
(2.53); (2) Winnipeg Electric Co.,” 
Winnipeg, Canada (2.64) ; (3) Colum-— 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., Binghamp- © 


ton group (4.32). 
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Gas-Air Units Replace 
Water Gas at Dakota Plant 


Installation of two new gas-air vaporizing 
and mixing units in place of a water-gas 
plant has enabled the Watertown, S. D., mu- 
nicipal utilities department to lower its rates 
by about 15%. The two 10,000 cu. ft. per 
hour units, the products of Gasair Corp. of 
San Francisco, were installed here this sum- 
mer by Ray B. Fannin of Denver on a bid of 
$8350. 

The units supplanted a carburetted water 
gas plant which the city acquired Jan. 1 when 
it purchased the Watertown Gas Co. The ex- 
isting distribution system was used with the 
butane units. It consists of 15 miles of under- 
ground mains, serving 1000 meters. 

In the butane gas, 714 cu. ft. contain 500,- 
000 Btu. In the old gas, 1000 cu. ft. con- 
tained the same number of heat units. 

Under the new rate, the first 2000 cu. ft. 
per month cost 21¢ per 100 cu. ft.; the next 
3000 cu. ft., 18¢; the next 10,000 cu. ft., 14¢, 
and all over 15,000 cu. ft., 10¢ per 100 cu. ft. 

Sample bills figured by G. H. Rendleman, 
superintendent of the Watertown municipal 
utilities department, show that a bill of $5.20 
under the old rate will now be $4.46; a bill 
of $8.40 will be reduced to $7.03; $25.65 to 
$22.60; and $100.65 to $80.03. 
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Natural Gas for Des Moines 


Continental Gas & Electric Corp., prospec-- 
tive purchaser. of control of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, gas and electric utilities, is planning to 
shut down the Des Moines manufactured gas’ 
plant and convert the system to exclusive use 
of natural gas, it was revealed by Frank L. 
Conrad, Chicago, executive vice president of 
the top holding company, which would con-* 
trol Continental Gas, at a Securities Exchange. 
Commission hearing. i 

Mr. Conrad testified that by linking the 
Des Moines companies to a new utilities sys-" 
tem he hopes to create economies in produc- 
tion and distribution in the Kansas-Missouri- 
Iowa-Illinois region. ’ 

The disclosure came during a hearing on 
the application of Continental Gas for ap- 
proval of a contract it has negotiated with 
Illinois-lowa Power Co. for acquisition of the 
controlling interest in the Des Moines Elec-7 
= Light Co. and the Iowa Power & Light 

0. | 
Converting the Des Moines system to natu- 
ral gas, Mr. Conrad testified, would make 
possible sale of low-priced natural gas to in- 
dustrial users, attracting industry to the Des 
Moines region and cheaper gas for homes. 

He said cost of manufacturing low Btu.’ 
manufactured gas is 454¢ per Mcf., while nat- 
ural gas can be purchased at 344¢. | 
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